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[CONTINUED  FROM  MARCH  ISSUE] 

From  the  22nd  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  Federal  com¬ 
manders  were  busily  engaged  in  securing  and  repairing 
their  communications;  in  re-adjusting  their  lines;  in 
making  preparations  to  meet  any  attacks ;  and  in  resting 
and  re-organizing  the  tired  troops.  Hardee’s  men  re¬ 
mained  in  occupation  of  the  ground  they  had  won  on  the 
22nd.  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  had  been  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-General  and  transferred  from  Mississippi, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Hood’s  old  corxis,  which 
had  been  temporarily  under  the  command  of  General 
B.  F.  Cheatham.  This  command  and  General  A.  P. 
Stewart’s  corps  were  on  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line. 

On  July  27  Sherman  moved  the  Army  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  now  commanded  by  General  0.  0.  Howard,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  General  McPher¬ 
son’s  place,  from  its  position  on  the  left  of  the  Federal 
line  across  the  right  of  the  line  and  to  the  west  of  At¬ 
lanta,  his  plan  of  action  being  to  cut  the  railroad  from 
Atlanta  to  the  south.  Grant  had  advised  Sherman  that 
he  must  push  matters,  as  it  was  reported  that  Hood 
would  be  re-enforced.  *•  To  meet  this  maneuver,  and  to 
safeguard  his  communications.  General  Hood  ordered 
General  Lee  to  move  his  force  so  as  to  prevent  Howard’s 
troops  from  gaining  any  points  of  vantage.  General  Lee 
was  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  nearly  parallel  to  the 
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Lick  Skillet  Road  and  running  through  Ezra  Church. 
Sherman  had  not  expected  that  Howard  would  be  at¬ 
tacked,  but  that  officer  believed  otherwise  and  consequent¬ 
ly  proceeded  cautiously,  keeping  his  troops  well  in  hand. 
Stewart’s  corps  was  to  remain  in  support  of  Lee,  and  on 
the  29th  he  was  to  move  around  Howard’s  flank  and  at¬ 
tack  him  in  rear.  Hardee’s  corps  and  the  Georgia  State 
troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  works  vacated  by  Lee 
and  Stewart,  facing  Thomas  and  Schofield.  Lee’s  com¬ 
mand,  moving  forward,  came  in  contact  with  Howard’s 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Ezra  Church.  The  Confederates 
were  unable  to  dislodge  their  opponents,  who  had  thrown 
up  hasty  earthworks  and  who  were  also  protected  by  logs 
and  rails.  Repeated  attacks  were  made.  Lee  was  so 
badly  used  that  Stewart’s  corps  was  sent  to  his  support. 
All  efforts  to  defeat  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  during 
the  night,  by  Hood’s  orders,  Lee’s  and  Stewart’s  com¬ 
mands  were  withdrawn  into  the  works  immediately 
around  Atlanta. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  Hood’s  repeated 
attempts  to  blame  Hardee  for  the  failures  about  Atlanta, 
that  on  the  28th  he  should  have  sent  this  officer  to  take 
command  at  Ezra  Church,  on  a  field  where  there  was  no 
portion  of  his  corps,  and  where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
army  was  engaged.  Hardee  proceeded  as  directed,  but 
arrived  after  the  fighting  had  practically  ceased,  and 
therefore  found  it  unnecessary  to  assume  command. 
Hood  makes  no  mention  or  explanation  of  his  action  in 
this  case,  and  in  both  his  report  and  his  book  he  passes 
lightly  over  the  battle  as  if  it  were  a  chance  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  meeting.  ** 

During  the  month  of  August  no  actions  of  moment 
occurred.  The  days  were  hot  and  sultry.  Sherman  had 

87  Howard’s  Report,  O.  R.  88,  part  8:40-41;  Logan’s  Report,  /bid.;  88; 
Hood’s  Report,  /bid.  :682 ;  Lee’s  Report,  /bid.  :762 ;  Stewart’s  Report,  /bid.  :872 ; 
Cox,  Atlanta,  188-86;  Hood,  194;  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.  88,  part  8:609;  Roy, 
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been  using  his  superior  cavalry  forces  to  interfere,  as 
much  as  possible,  with  Hood’s  line  of  communications. 
Howard  continued  his  encircling  movement  to  the  south 
and  west,  Thomas  and  Schofield  being  left  to  hold  the 
Confederates  in  their  positions  about  Atlanta.  By  virtue 
of  superior  forces,  Sherman  could  maneuver  practically 
at  will,  and  force  Hood  to  come  out  from  behind  his  forti¬ 
fications  and  attack  at  a  disadvantage  or  be  surrounded. 
Schofield,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  soon  followed  How¬ 
ard,  leaving  only  Thomas  in  front  of  Atlanta.  By  the 
4th  of  August,  Schofield  was  in  front  of  East  Point,  to 
the  south  of  Atlanta.  Wheeler,  with  Forrest,  made  con¬ 
tinued  raids  on  Sherman’s  railroad  line  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  repeatedly  engaged  the  Federal  cavalry,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  " 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  cavalry  raids  that  Sher¬ 
man’s  cavalry  had  carried  out,  that  officer  had  become 
convinced  that  nothing  of  consequence  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  operations.  Accordingly,  the  20th 
corps,  under  General  H.  W.  Slocum,  was  left  to  guard  the 
railroad  to  the  north  of  Atlanta,  and  on  August  25  a 
general  movement  of  the  main  army  was  begun,  the 
Federal  troops  marching  out  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Atlanta  to  cut  Hood’s  communications  at  Jonesboro.  On 
the  28th  the  entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  troops 
left  to  watch  Atlanta,  began  a  general  right  wheel,  piv¬ 
oting  on  Schofield,  stationed  in  front  of  East  Point.  The 
Federal  line  was  formed  with  Schofield  on  the  left, 
Thomas  in  the  center,  and  Howard  on  the  right. 

On  the  30th  of  August  it  became  evident  to  Hood 
that  Sherman’s  objective  was  Jonesboro,  and,  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  this  place,  Hardee  was  ordered  to  take  his 
own  corps,  commanded  by  Cleburne,  and  Lee’s  corps  to 
that  place,  and  drive  the  enemy  across  the  Flint  River. 


89  Sherman.  2:86,  96S:  Staoie,  1:646;  Hood.  197-99;  DuBooo,  86611. 
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Stewart's  corps  and  the  Georgia  State  troops  remained  to 
defend  Atlanta.  Hood  at  first  believed  Sherman  to  be 
retreating  for  want  of  supplies,  and  it  was  only  after 
being  convinced  of  his  error  that  he  ordered  Hardee’s 
movement.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  actually  reached 
Jonesboro. " 

Hardee  arrived  at  Jonesboro  before  daylight  of  the 
31st,  expecting  to  find  Cleburne  and  Lee  there.  Cleburne 
had  set  out,  as  directed,  and  had  marched  the  entire  night, 
but  found  that  Federal  troops  of  Howard’s  command 
were  already  on  the  road  he  was  expected  to  take.  He 
was  forced  to  oi)en  a  new  road,  thus  being  much  delayed, 
and  it  was  9  A.  M.  of  the  31st  before  he  got  into  position. 
Part  of  Lee’s  corps,  which  followed,  got  into  line  two 
hours  later,  the  balance  arriving  at  1.30  P.  M.  Hardee, 
perceiving  that  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  troops  had 
given  the  enemy  time  to  intrench  and  make  ready  for  the 
expected  attack,  telegraphed  Hood,  suggesting  that  he 
come  in  person  to  Jonesboro  and  take  command.  Hood 
deemed  it  unwise  to  leave  Atlanta.  Hood  later  stated 
that  he  had  had  no  word  from  Hardee.  ** 

As  soon  as  the  lines  could  be  adjusted,  Hardee  or¬ 
dered  the  attack,  Cleburne  taking  position  on  the  left  and 
Lee  on  the  right.  Cleburne  had  orders  to  turn  the 
enemy’s  right  flank,  Lee  to  begin  his  attack  in  front  when 
he  heard  Cleburne’s  guns.  Lee,  mistaking  the  firing  of 
Cleburne’s  skirmishers  for  the  main  attack,  began  his 
movement  before  Cleburne  was  seriously  engaged.  He 
encountered  formidable  opposition  from  the  Federal 
troops,  posted  behind  breastworks,  and  was  repulsed  with 
loss  and  driven  back  in  confusion.  Cleburne’s  main  at- 

92  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.  S8,  part  8 :6S8 ;  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.  :700 ;  How> 
ard.  Autobiography,  2:86. 

98  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.  38,  part  8 :681 ;  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.  :700 :  Lee’s 
Report,  Ibid.  :764 ;  Buck,  292 ;  Cox,  Atlanta,  199 :  Hood,  206-6 ;  Major  Calhonn  Ben- 
ham,  Cleburne’s  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  sketch  ot  General  Cleburne,  in  the  Konnooaw 
Gazette  for  Mot.  1,  1889,  says:  “  .  .  .  .  owing  to  the  ...  fatigue  of  the  men  .  .  . 
[they]  dragged  tlMmselvea  along,  constantly  recurring  halts  protracting”  tlw 
march. 
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tack  was  proceeding  successfully.  General  Hardee  called 
on  General  Lee  to  ascertain  whether  his  troops  were  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  attack.  General  Lee  was  of  the 
decided  opinion  that  they  were  not.  Immediately  after 
this,  General  Hardee,  on  being  informed  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  to  attack  Lee,  directed  Cleburne  to  send  his 
own  division  under  General  Lowry,  to  Lee’s  support.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  Cleburne  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
position  on  the  defensive.  No  attack  was  made  on  Lee, 
and  night  closed  the  battle.  **  During  the  evening  Hardee 
received  a  message  from  Hood,  dated  6  P.  M.,  directing 
him  to  return  Lee’s  corps  to  Atlanta  to  help  defend  that 
place  from  an  expected  attack.  Hood  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  greater  part  of  Sherman’s  forces 
were  in  front  of  Atlanta,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
the  Federal  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  except  the  20th 
corps.  On  Hood’s  own  admission,  this  order  to  Hardee 
was  issued  without  knowing  what  had  been  accomplished. 
The  withdrawal  of  Lee’s  corps  made  it  necessary  for  Har¬ 
dee  to  cover,  with  one  corps,  the  ground  which  had  been 
occupied  by  two.  •* 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (September  1) ,  Hood 
was  at  Atlanta  with  Stewart’s  corps  and  the  Georgia 
State  troops;  Hardee,  with  his  own  corps  and  the  sub¬ 
sistence  and  ordnance  trains  of  the  army,  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  for  safe-keeping,  was  at  Jonesboro,  thirty 
miles  south  of  Atlanta ;  and  Lee’s  corps  was  on  the  road 
between  Jonesboro  and  Atlanta,  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
either  place  and  within  supporting  distance  of  neither. 

Cleburne’s  division  was  shifted  to  the  right  of  Har¬ 
dee’s  line,  and  by  1.30  p.  M.  of  the  1st  had  taken  up  its 
position,  which  was  generally  in  a  north  and  south  direc¬ 
tion,  facing  west  and  parallel  to  the  railroad.  The  line, 

94  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.  >8,  part  8:700:  Lee’s  Report,  thid.  :T64:  Hood, 
206-6 ;  Buck,  296. 

96  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.  88,  part  8 :701 ;  Buck,  296 ;  Roy,  S.  H.  S„  8 :878 ; 
Hood,  206.  Hood  does  not  mention  the  withdrawal  cd  Lea  in  bis  Report  or  his 
hook. 
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which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Lee’s  corps,  was 
badly  selected  and  close  to  the  enemy.  An  inferior  line 
of  intrenchments  was  only  partially  completed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  necessary  changes  of  alignment,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  terrain  a  slight  salient  was  made 
in  the  left  of  Govan’s  brigade  of  Cleburne’s  corps.  The 
direction  on  the  right  of  Cleburne’s  line  was  thus  partially 
changed  from  a  north  and  south  direction  to  one  facing 
north  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the  remainder  of 
the  division  and  corps.  At  3  P.  M.  the  enemy  moved  to 
the  attack,  and,  although  the  first  assault  was  repulsed, 
it  was  repeated  in  greater  force.  Govan’s  line  was 
broken,  the  salient  pushed  in,  and  General  Govan  with  a 
large  part  of  his  brigade  taken  prisoners.  The  fight  con¬ 
tinued  until  dark.  **  In  the  meantime.  General  Sherman, 
who  was  present  in  person,  was  hurrying  up  his  troops 
from  the  north,  hoping  to  surround  and  capture  Hardee 
with  his  entire  corps.  Though  in  great  peril  of  capture, 
Hardee  was  able  not  only  to  save  the  trains  committed 
to  his  charge,  but,  by  skilful  handling,  to  withdraw  his 
entire  command  in  safety.  Hood  states  that  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  re-enforcements  under  Stewart,  the  battle 
ceased.  No  re-enforcements  were  received  by  Hardee 
during  or  after  the  contest.  At  about  11  P.  M.,  Hardee 
began  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  and  set  them  in  mo¬ 
tion  toward  Lovejoy’s  Station,  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Jonesboro,  where  he  was  later  joined  by  Lee’s  and  Stew¬ 
art’s  corps,  having  previously  repulsed  several  attacks 
made  on  him  on  the  2nd.  ” 

Hardee’s  inability  to  hold  Jonesboro  and  keep  the 
railroad  open,  necessitated  the  prompt  evacuation  of  At¬ 
lanta.  At  5  P.  M.  on  the  1st,  Hood,  with  Stewart’s  corps 
and  the  Georgia  State  troops,  marched  out  southward 

96  Buck,  296-98;  Roy.  S.  H.  S.,  8:S7S:  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.  88,  part 
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in  the  direction  of  Love  joy’s  Station.  By  the  4th,  the 
entire  army  was  assembled  at  that  place  .  Sherman  re¬ 
mained  facing  Hood  for  several  days,  having  notified 
President  Lincoln  that  “Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won.’’ 
On  the  5th  of  September  orders  were  issued  for  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Federal  army  to  Atlanta.  Sherman  deemed 
it  advisable  not  to  pursue  Hood  farther,  but  to  give  his 
troops  a  short  period  of  much  needed  rest  and  to  think  out 
a  plan  for  the  coming  operations.  The  Atlanta  campaign 
was  ended,  but  the  Confederate  army  was  still  at  large 
and  it  was  in  a  condition  for  the  one  last  desperate  stroke 
of  its  career — ^the  campaign  into  Tennessee  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1864.  •* 

COMMENTS. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  Atlanta  campaign 
are:  Johnston’s  handling  of  his  army  in  retreat;  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Sherman,  with  his  superior  forces,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  successes,  thereby  prolonging  the  campaign ; 
the  removal  of  Johnston  from  command  and  his  super- 
session  by  Hood;  Hood’s  lack  of  confidence  in  his  army 
and  his  controversies  with  Hardee;  and  Hood’s  reversal 
of  the  method  of  opposing  Sherman’s  advance  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  passive  defensive  to  an  aggressive  offensive. 
These  points  will  be  touched  on  briefly.  Space  forbids 
any  detailed  and  extended  discussion  of  the  Davis-Hood- 
Johnston  controversy,  with  its  bitterness  in  accusation 
and  counter-accusation,  nor  does  such  a  discussion  come 
within  the  province  of  this  study.  •* 

Johnston’s  retreat  was  skilfully  conducted,  and  was 
carried  out  with  a  minimum  loss  of  men  and  materials, 
and  though  with  an  inferior  force,  he  successfully  pre- 

98  A  HS  by  the  author  entitied  HOOD’S  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN,  which 
critically  coniidcri  this  invasion  of  Tennessee,  was  awarded  the  Robert  M.  John- 
ston  Prise,  by  the  American  Historical  Association,  December,  1920,  for  the  beat 
essay  on  a  subject  in  military  history.  It  is  expect^  that  this  essay  will  soon 
published  in  book  form. 

99  This  whole  controversy  will  be  found  discussed  in  its  various  aspects 
in  Narratw*.  849-64  and  868-70;  Hood,  69-160;  RAF,  8:666-61;  and  in  an  essay 
by  the  author,  soon  to  be  published. 
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vented  his  opponent  from  advancing  at  more  than  an 
average  rate  of  a  mile  a  day,  his  operations  were,  never¬ 
theless,  fundamentally,  merely  a  passive  defensive.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Sherman’s  advance  was  retarded 
as  much  by  inclement  weather  and  bad  roads,  as  by  any 
resistance  offered  by  Johnston.  Perhaps  a  better 
method  of  opposing  Sherman’s  advance  would  have  been 
for  Johnston  to  have  drawn  off  to  the  southwest  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  Ga.,  making  use  of  the  Oostenaula 
River  to  protect  his  flank,  and  receiving  his  supplies  from 
Selma  and  Mobile  in  Alabama.  Arrived  at  Rome,  he 
could  have  taken  position  behind  the  Etowah  River,  with 
his  flank  protected  by  the  Coosa  River.  Such  a  position 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  struck  effectively  at 
Sherman’s  flank,  and  to  have  interfered  with  his  long 
hne  of  communications  coming  south  from  Chattanooga 
and  Dalton.  Sherman  would  have  had  to  turn  away  from 
the  railroad  and  from  Atlanta,  the  geographical  and  po¬ 
litical  objective  of  the  campaign,  to  follow  him.  Political 
consideration  and  the  dictation  of  the  President  and  the 
Richmond  authorities  no  doubt  would  have  prevented 
such  a  move  of  Johnston’s,  as  the  safety  of  Atlanta,  not 
the  preservation  of  the  Confederate  army  as  an  effective 
fighting  machine,  was  the  primary  requirement  of  the 
Confederate  strategy.  (It  was  this  same  fallacy  that 
hampered  Lee  in  all  his  operations  in  Virginia.)  In 
spite  of  his  skill,  it  is  true  that  Johnston  “had  never 
fought  but  one  aggressive  battle,  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  which  was  phenomenally  mismanaged.”  CJon- 
sidering  the  campaign  in  its  larger  aspects,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  importance  to  the  Confederacy  of  defeating 
Sherman’s  operations  against  Atlanta  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  military  consequences  alone.  Political  con¬ 
siderations  of  magnitude  and  of  far-reaching  possibilities 
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were  also  involved.  The  Northern  Democrats  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  war  a  failure;  a  strong  peace  party  had  come 
into  being;  and  the  impending  presidential  elections  in 
the  North  were  to  turn  on  immediate  peace  or  continued 
war.  Lee,  in  Virginia,  had  fought  Grant  to  a  stand-still, 
and,  as  the  Northern  newspapers  greatly  exaggerated  the 
military  importance  of  Atlanta,  the  failure  of  Sherman 
to  capture  it  would  have  gone  against  the  Lincoln  admin¬ 
istration  and  would  have  put  it  farther  into  disfavor. 

The  only  two  mistakes  of  any  consequence  with 
which  Sherman  has  been  taxed  were:  first,  his  error  in 
not  sending  a  larger  force  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  campaign,  to  turn  Johnston’s  position 
by  taking  Resaca ;  and,  second,  his  assault  of  the  strong 
intrenched  position  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  on  June  27, 
instead  of  continuing  the  turning  movement.  In  the  first 
case,  however,  McPherson’s  command  was  large  enough 
to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  it,  had  he  (McPher¬ 
son)  not  overestimated  the  strength  of  the  force  opposing 
him.  This  error  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  lack  of  efficient 
cavalry  reconnoitering  patrols.  His  command  also  lacked 
provisions,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  tired.  Why 
Johnston  did  not  place  a  larger  force  to  guard  this  impor¬ 
tant  point  (Snake  Creek  Gap) ,  has  never  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained.  The  failure  to  do  so  was  a  great  blunder 
for  which  Johnston,  himself,  was  to  blame.  In  the  second 
case,  Sherman’s  reasons  for  assaulting  the  Confederates 
on  Kennesaw  Mountain  were  that  he  hoped  to  break 
through,  near  the  center,  and,  while  holding  one  flank  of 
Johnston’s  army  in  check,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  over¬ 
whelm  and  destroy  the  other, 

Still  a  third  cardinal  mistake,  was  at  Lovejoy’s  Sta¬ 
tion  after  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  when  Sherman  had  a 
chance  to  destroy  Hood’s  army  in  detail.  Hardee,  after 
his  retreat  from  Jonesboro  on  the  night  of  September 
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1st,  took  up  a  position  at  Love  joy’s  Station,  while  Hood, 
with  Stewart’s  and  Lee’s  corps  and  the  Georgia  State 
troops,  was  marching  south  from  Atlanta.  Hood’s  troops 
had  to  make  a  flank  march  by  the  heads  of  Sherman’s 
three  armies.  Hood,  himself,  says :  ’T  have  often  thought 
it  strange  Sherman  should  have  occupied  himself  with 
attacking  Hardee’s  intrenched  positions  instead  of  falling 
upon  our  main  body  on  the  march  round  to  his  rear.” 
However,  Sherman’s  reasons  for  not  attacking  were  two¬ 
fold.  He  believed  Lee  to  be  within  supporting  distance 
of  Hardee,  a  logical  presumption  under  the  circumstances 
and  without  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He  could 
not  imagine  that  Lee  had  been  ordered  back  to  Atlanta. 
Sherman’s  obvious  move  was  to  interpose  as  much  of  his 
army  as  possible  between  Hardee  and  the  rest  of  Hood’s 
army,  and  this  was  just  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  His 
cavalry  brought  no  information  of  the  movements  of 
either  Lee’s  corps  or  the  rest  of  Hood’s  army.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  campaign.  General  Sherman  was  very 
poorly  served  by  his  cavalry,  and,  generally,  had  to  depend 
on  superficial  observations  and  inferential  deductions  to 
determine  just  what  the  conditions  were  in  the  front  of 
his  army.  Again,  as  at  Resaca  and  at  New  Hope  Church, 
the  Confederate  line  of  retreat  was  left  open. 

Sherman’s  operations  were  of  the  same  general  char¬ 
acter  as  those  of  Rosecrans  in  the  Tulluhoma  campaign 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  Leaving  a  small  force,  strongly 
intrenched  in  front  of  Johnston’s  army,  he  moved  the 
bulk  of  his  force  by  the  flank,  thus  forcing  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  commander  to  retire  or  to  give  battle  under  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances.  During  these  frequent  turning  move¬ 
ments,  it  would  seem  that  Johnston  ought  to  have  found 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  to  one  of  the, 
at  times,  far  separated  Federal  columns,  or  to  have  at- 
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tacked  them  when  at  a  disadvantage  and  in  the  act  of 
making  one  of  these  flanking  movements.  But,  instead, 
he  only  took  up  chosen  positions  and  intrenched  to  meet 
the  hoi>ed-for  attack,  and  at  no  time  does  he  appear  to 
have  made  a  defensive  use  of  the  several  rivers  crossed 
in  his  retreat.  Both  commanders  appeared  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  war  with  as  little  fighting  as  possible.  At 
no  time  throughout  the  campaign  was  Sherman’s  entire 
army  engaged  in  battle  at  one  time.  Most  of  the  en¬ 
counters  were  essentially  local  engagements.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  this 
condition  was  primarily  the  result  of  Sherman’s  strategy, 
and  of  his  superiority  in  men  and  mobility,  which  aimed 
at  flanking  the  Confederates  out  of  successive  positions, 
in  many  cases  of  great  natural  strength  and  made  doubly 
strong  by  intrenchments  and  other  obstacles,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  the  operations  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible.  Johnston’s  inferiority  in  numbers,  and 
his  plan  to  draw  Sherman  as  far  as  possible  from  his  base 
of  supplies,  made  him  unwilling  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  until  convinced  of  his  ability  to  deliver  a 
crushing  and  decisive  blow. 

The  pursuit  of  Johnston  has  been  characterized  as 
“neither  especially  energetic  nor  skilful.’’  Sherman,  him¬ 
self,  wrote  Grant  on  July  12  that  “my  operations  have 
been  rather  cautious  than  bold.’’  An  uninterrupted  rain 
and  the  mountainous  and  wooded  state  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  extreme  heat,  were  in  part  responsible 
for  this  slowness  of  Sherman’s  progress. 

The  Davis-Hood-Johnston  controversy  has  already 
been  touched  on.  Johnston,  while  dominating  his  envir¬ 
onment  by  ability  and  sheer  force  of  character,  did  not 
readily  invite  friendships;  he  exacted  deference  and  a 
recognition  of  his  authority,  and  when  these  were  with- 
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held,  he  was  apt  to  become  disputatious.  He  always 
seems  to  have  been  at  cross-purposes  with  someone,  and 
his  Narrative  is  one  long  controversy,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  Davis  and  the  Richmond  authorities,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  subordinates  who  ventured  to  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  his  methods. 

The  result  of  Johnston’s  operations  caused  great 
“popular  disappointment”,  and  pressure  was  brought  on 
Davis  to  relieve  him.  Davis  wrote  that  he  was  “averse 
to  change  commanders  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,” 
and  only  acted  when  he  became  convinced  of  Johnston’s 
intention  to  leave  the  Georgia  State  troops  as  the  sole 
guardian  of  Atlanta,  while  he  withdrew  “his  army  into 
the  open  for  freer  operations.”  Johnston,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintoins  that  he  fully  intended  to  defend  Atlanta 
to  the  last.  General  R.  E.  Lee  believed  it  a  mistake  to 
make  any  change  of  commanders,  and  was  “distressed” 
at  the  idea.  He  wrote  that  “if  necessary  it  ought  to  be 
done,”  saying  further:  “I  know  nothing  of  the  neces¬ 
sity.”  James  A.  Seddon,  the  Secretary  of  War,  though  he 
had  urged  Johnston  as  Bragg’s  successor,  later  came  to 
favor  his  removal,  and  he  only  consulted  Lee  after  it  had 
been  decided  “to  remove  General  Johnston  from  his  com¬ 
mand,”  and  then  “merely  to  secure  General  Lee’s  estimate 
of  qualifications  in  the  selection  of  a  successor  for  the 
command.”  General  John  B.  Gordon  thought  only  Lee 
could  successfully  replace  Johnston,  and  General  Richard 
Taylor,  a  brother-in-law  of  President  Davis,  character¬ 
ized  Johnston’s  removal  as  a  most  “egregious  blunder.” 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  General  Hood  wrote,  in  his 
reports  and  afterward  in  his  book.  Advance  &  Retreat, 
that  he  believed  the  Confederate  army  to  have  been  great¬ 
ly  disheartened  by  Johnston’s  continuous  retreat,  and, 
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later,  as  a  result  of  the  bloody  fighting  about  Atlanta. 
This  attitude,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  campaign,  is 
not  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  army  fought 
harder,  and  no  army  more  loyally  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  plans  and  orders  of  its  commander-in-chief,  than 
did  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee.  All  evidence 
points  to  the  cheerfulness  and  willingness  of  the  rank 
and  file  in  trying  to  carry  out  Johnston’s  plans  to  the 
letter,  with  implicit  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in 
the  final  result.  Gleneral  Hood  asserted  that  the  army 
had  become  demoralized  when  he  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  it,  and  ascribes  his  invariable  defeats  partly  to 
that  cause.  This  allegation  is  disproved,  not  only  by 
the  admirable  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the 
battles  about  Atlanta,  but  also  by  the  written  statements 
of  Generals  Hardee  and  A.  P.  Stewart.  It  is  naturally 
true  that  “troops  who  had,  for  two  months,  been  hurled 
against  breast-works  only  to  be  repulsed  or  to  gain  dear- 
bought  and  fruitless  victories,”  should  have  moved 
against  the  enemy  “with  reluctance  and  distrust.”  At 
Jonesboro,  S.  D.  Lee’s  attack  was  “not  made  by  the  troops 
with  that  spirit  and  inflexible  determination  that  would 
insure  success,”  and  yet,  on  July  20,  General  Stewart 
speaks  of  “the  brave  officers  and  men  whose  blood  was  so 
freely  and,  it  would  seem,  so  uselessly  shed.”  "*  The 
army  finally  became  so  depressed  from  the  necessity  for 
constantly  assaulting  the  enemy  in  prepared  positions, 
that  Hood  was  “officially  informed  that  there  is  a  tacit, 
if  not  expressed,  determination  among  the  men  of  the 
army  ....  that  they  will  not  attack  breastworks.”  By 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  depression  reigned  and  dissent 
was  rife  among  the  general  officers.  Hood  had  lost  pres- 
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tige  by  the  costly  failures  of  his  campaign.  Hardee  was 
the  principal  offender. 

General  Hood  endeavors  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  his  army  to  achieve  successes  of  any 
consequence  on  the  20th  and  22nd  of  July,  and  for  the 
failure  to  prevent  Sherman  from  gaining  possession  of 
the  railroad  at  Jonesboro,  on  General  W.  J.  Hardee.  We 
have  already  seen  to  what  extent  Hardee  was  responsible. 
As  General  E.  P.  Alexander  has  said:  “  ...  to  trace  it 
further  would  bring  it  home  to  (Hood)  himself  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  supervise  the  execution  of  important  orders . . .” 
Hood  seems  to  have  been  marvelously  lacking  in  definite 
information  as  to  Sherman’s  plans  and  as  to  the  position 
of  his  troops.  His  staff  and  intelligence  services  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.  Had  they  been  so. 
Hood’s  plans  for  the  battle  of  July  20  would  have  made 
allowance  for  the  possible  need  for  Cheatham’s  exten¬ 
sion,  to  prevent  being  outflanked  with  the  accompanying 
necessity  for  Hardee’s  closing  up  to  prevent  a  gap  between 
his  right  and  Cheatham’s  left.  The  transfer  of  Cleburne’s 
division,  on  orders  from  Hood  himself,  to  assist  Wheeler 
on  the  right  of  the  line  about  Bald  Hill,  further  compli¬ 
cated  Hardee’s  situation,  which  had  already  become  bad, 
by  taking  from  him  his  largest  division.  Again,  on  July 
22,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Hood  could  have  been  accu¬ 
rately  informed  as  to  the  exact  position  of  McPherson’s 
troops  and  to  the  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
required  of  Hardee’s  command.  Had  he  been  so  in¬ 
formed,  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  Hardee’s  tired  troops  to  have  marched  out 
of  Atlanta  after  midnight  of  the  21st  and  been  in  position 
to  attack  at  dawn  of  the  22nd.  To  add  to  the  difficulties 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  circuitous  night 
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march,  the  troops  had  been  fighting  and  marching  for 
two  days,  and  their  long  march  through  thickly  wooded 
and  broken  country,  where  it  was  often  impossible  to  see 
ten  paces  ahead,  and  impeded  by  the  passing  of  cavalry, 
was  not  calculated  to  find  them  “fresh  troops”  on  the 
morrow  of  the  battle.  The  “movement  of  blocks  upon  a 
map  could  hardly”  have  been  “more  accurate”  than  was 
the  march  of  these  troops,  and  the  precision  of  Hardee’s 
maneuvers  was  “marvelous.” 

Hood  passes  lightly  over  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church, 
as  though  it  was  a  chance  and  unpremeditated  engage¬ 
ment.  For  some  reason,  not  explained,  he  dispatched 
Hardee  to  take  command  of  Lee’s  and  Stewart’s  corps. 
If  he  had  lost  confidence  in  Hardee  and  questioned  his 
energy  or  his  ability,  why  did  he  send  him  to  take  charge 
of  troops,  none  of  which  were  of  his  (Hardee’s)  com¬ 
mand?  With  more  than  one  half  the  army  engaged,  it 
would  seem  that  Hood  himself  should  have  gone  to  the 
scene. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  that  is,  after 
August  25,  when  Sherman  began  to  move  his  army  south 
to  East  Point  and  Jonesboro,  Hood  seems  to  have  been 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  Sherman’s  plans  and  inten¬ 
tions.  He  believed  Gleneral  Sherman  to  be  retreating 
across  the  Chattahoochee  River,  because  Wheeler  had  cut 
,  his  communications  with  Chattanooga  and  Nashville. 
Hardee  knew  of  Hood’s  obsession,  and  knew  that  Hood 
thought  there  was  only  a  small  Federal  force  in  front 
of  Jonesboro.  Knowing  this,  he  called  on  Hood  to  come 
to  that  place,  take  command,  and  fight  his  own  battle. 
Hood  preferred  to  remain  in  Atlanta,  although  he  could 
still  have  reached  Jonesboro  by  railroad.  It  was  not  until 
August  30  that  Hood  was  convinced  that  Sherman  was 
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moving  against  Jonesboro,  and  then  he  believed  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  force  to  consist  of  only  two  corps,  whereas,  six 
corps  were  available  and  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other. 

Hardee’s  delay  in  getting  into  position  on  August  31 
was  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  proposed  line  of  march 
by  Federal  cavalry,  this  necessitating  the  finding  of  a  new 
route  and  the  consequent  loss  of  time.  Had  Hood  accu¬ 
rately  divined  Sherman’s  plans,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  ordered  Lee’s  corps,  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  to 
return  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  Apparently  he  still 
believed  Sherman  to  be  in  force  before  Atlanta.  Hood 
says  that  Hardee  was  to  attack  at  dawn  of  the  31st,  and 
drive  the  enemy  (the  greater  portion  of  Sherman’s 
army)  before  him.  In  the  event  of  success,  Lee’s  corps 
was  to  be  withdrawn  that  night  half  way  back  to  Atlanta, 
where  he  was  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  army  coming 
south  from  Atlanta.  In  the  event  of  failure,  Lee’s  corps 
was  to  be  sent  back,  after  dark,  to  protect  the  Confederate 
line  of  retreat.  This  statement  (Hood’s)  of  plans,  is  not 
substantiated  by  the  facts,  as  Hood’s  order  to  Lee  to 
withdraw  the  night  of  the  31st  half  way  back  to  Atlanta, 
where  he  was  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  army,  was 
written  and  sent  before  the  result  of  Hardee’s  operations 
at  Jonesboro  could  have  been  known.  Here  again  we 
find  Hardee  dispatched  to  command  at  a  critical  point. 
Hood  gives  as  his  reason  for  this  action  that  “the  position 
of  his  (Hardee’s)  line  of  battle,  together  with  that  of 
General  Lee,  rendered  it  necessary’’  that  he  be  sent,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  seniority  he  assumed  command.  Dis¬ 
trust  of  Hardee,  at  the  time,  would  seem  to  have  dictated 
the  withdrawal  of  Hardee’s  corps,  rather  than  Lee’s,  on 
the  night  of  the  31st.  Hood  characterizes  the  fight  as  a 
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"disgraceful  effort.”  The  principal  attack,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  made  by  Hood’s  own  corps,  then  commanded  by 
General  Lee,  and  it  was  this  attack  which  was  repulsed 
and  which  General  Lee,  himself,  spoke  of  as  “a  feeble  one 
and  a  failure.”  Hood  ascribes  a  large  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  failure  to  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to 
assault  intrenched  positions.  But  as  one  writer  has 
said :  ”  . .  the  moment  Hood  took  command  perfect  order 
gave  way  to  general  confusion;  universal  confidence,  in 
the  head  of  the  army,  was  lost  to  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
resentment.” 

The  argument  of  Hood’s  that  Johnston’s  policy  made 
the  troops  "timid”  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  If  it 
were  true.  Hood’s  reversal  of  tactics  should  have  inspired 
the  troops  with  a  buoyancy  and  confidence  that  would 
have  made  them  irresistible.  After  his  fights  of  July  20, 
22,  and  28,  it  is  reasonable  to  contend,  in  view  of  Hood’s 
expressed  plans,  that  more  such  bloody  attacks  would 
have  been  ordered,  but  by  this  time  President  Davis  had 
had  enough.  On  August  5  he  wrote  Hood :  “  . . .  The  loss 
consequent  upon  attacking  him  (Sherman)  in  his  in- 
trenchments  requires  that  you  avoid  that  if  practicable.” 
Even  Hood,  himself,  seems  to  have  come  to  believe  it  more 
worth  while  to  save  his  men.  General  Johnston  could 
hardly  have  wished  for  a  more  specific  vindication  of  his 
generalship.  On  September  4,  at  Lovejoy’s  Station, 
Hood  wrote  Bragg  that  he  did  "not  think  the  army  dis¬ 
couraged”  as  a  result  of  its  losses  and  defeats.  If  it  was 
not  pretty  discouraged  and  broken  in  spirit,  it  was  at 
least  badly  bent. 

Fundamentally,  General  Hood’s  difficulties  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  had  their  inception  in  his  crippled 

122  Bood.  261  and  186.86;  Hardee’s  Beport,  O.  H.  68,  part  6:702:  Lae’a 
Report,  Ibid.  :764:  Lee’*  Report,  O.  R.  69,  part  2:810;  Hood  to  Bran,  Sept.  6, 
1864,  O.  R.  68,  part  6:1021. 

126  DuBom,  671;  Ror,  S.  H.  S.,  8:678.^7. 

124  Davis  to  Hood,  Aos-  6,  1864,  O.  R.  68,  part  6 :946 ;  Hood  to  Cbeatham, 
Auc.  6,  1864,  Ibid. 

126  Hood  to  Bran,  Sept.  4,  1864,  O.  R.  68,  part  6:1018;  Lea’s  Report, 
O.  R.  69,  part  2:810.  818. 
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physical  condition.  Because  of  his  handicapping  wounds, 
he  did  not  have  the  personal  mobility  and  activity  that  is 
one  of  the  best  assets  of  a  commander  in  the  field. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  he  directed 
operations  from  his  headquarters  in  Atlanta.  At  critical 
times,  instead  of  proceeding  in  person  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  superintending  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he 
sent  a  subordinate,  usually  General  Hardee.  Subordi¬ 
nates  should  have  the  ability  and  the  authority  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  commanding  chief,  but  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  necessarily  attendant  on  such  execution,  local 
conditions  and  circumstances  may  often  act  to  dictate 
actions  that  are  at  variance  with  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  which  to  the  one  on  the 
ground  might  seem  desirable.  By  being  present  on  the 
field,  or  in  close  touch  with  the  varying  operations  of  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  by  being  present  at  critical  points, 
the  commander  is  able,  not  only  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  battle,  but  also  to  make  such  general  disi)ositions  as 
will  correlate  the  operations  on  the  local  field  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  army.  He  will  also  be  able  to  observe 
accurately  the  reason  for  the  success  or  lack  of  success  in 
the  particular  locality.  Such  occasions,  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  were  the  battles  of  July  20,  22,  and  28,  and 
also  on  August  31  and  September  1.  It  is  but  just  to 
General  Hood  to  say  that  if  such  continued  personal  di¬ 
rection  had  been  possible,  the  battles  about  Atlanta  might 
have  been  more  productive  of  positive  results  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Means  of  communication  were  often  slow,  and 
the  staff  organization  does  not  seem  to  have  functioned 
smoothly  at  all  times,  with  the  result  that  frequently  Gen¬ 
eral  Hood  was  not  accurately  informed  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions  or  was  informed  too  late  for  the  information  to  be 
of  any  value.  General  Sherman,  on  the  contrary,  was 
everywhere,  and  was,  as  often  as  possible,  in  close  touch 
with  actual  troop  movements. 

126  Sherman,  2:76.  82,  88,  104,  106-8. 
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This  poor  physical  condition  of  General  Hood’s  is 
also  reflected  in  his  relations  with  his  subordinates.  His 
controversy  with  Hardee  has  been  mentioned.  Cheatham 
was  not  held  in  too  high  favor.  General  F.  A.  Shoup,  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  asked  to  be  relieved.  General  A.  P.  Stew¬ 
art  had  been  appointed  to  command  a  corps  on  Hood’s 
recommendations,  as  had  General  S.  D.  Lee,  but  they  were 
not  always  in  essential  or  actual  agreement.  We  see 
Bragg’s  difficulties  as  commander-in-chief  repeated,  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Lee  in  Virginia,  against  Grant,  and  that  of 
Johnston  in  Georgia,  against  Sherman.  Beginning  in 
the  same  week,  they  were  carried  through,  up  to  the 
time  of  Johnston’s  removal,  in  a  very  similar  yet  dissim¬ 
ilar  fashion.  Both  Grant  and  Sherman  forced  their  an¬ 
tagonists  back  toward  the  objective  points  of  their  re¬ 
spective  campaigns  by  flanking  movements.  Both  em¬ 
ployed  cavalry  with  varying  success.  Grant  attacked 
Lee  in  intrenchments.  Except  at  New  Hope  Church  and 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  Sherman  evaded  the  proffered  gage 
of  battle,  electing  rather  to  continue  his  flanking  move¬ 
ments.  The  first  phase  of  the  campaign,  in  each  case, 
ended  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  position  to  bar  the 
opponent’s  advance  to  his  objective.  In  the  one  case. 
Grant  recognized  Lee’s  army  as  the  primary  objective, 
with  the  capture  of  Richmond  as  only  a  secondary  object. 
Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  though  taking  Atlanta,  not 
only  failed  to  destroy  Hood’s  iwwer  of  offensive  action, 
but  risked  the  chances  of  his  winning  a  decisive  victory 
in  the  Federal  rear,  in  order  to  make  that  spectacular  raid 
known  to  history  as  the  “march  to  the  sea.” 

But,  in  spite  of  Johnston’s  success  in  extricating  his  . 
army  from  the  various  difllcult  situations  in  which  Sher- 

127  Hood,  126 ;  Hood  to  Seddon,  July  19,  1864,  O.  R.  88,  part  6:892 ;  Bran 
to  Daria,  July  27.  1864,  O.  It.  62,  part  2:718:  G.  W,  Smith  in  B  A  L,  4:886. 
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man’s  flank  movements  placed  it,  we  do  not  find  the  fire 
and  the  readiness  for  battle  that  is  evident  in  Lee’s  con¬ 
duct  of  the  operations  of  the  army  opposing  Grant.  In 
fact,  too  often  Johnston’s  leadership  gives  the  negative 
impression  of  a  passive  defensive,  whereas,  in  Virginia, 
Lee’s  leadership  was  essentially  positive  and  aggressive, 
even  though  from  defensive  positions. 

The  capture  of  Atlanta  came  just  in  time  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  Lincoln  and  his  party  to  power.  On 
August  31, 1864,  the  Democratic  convention  adjourned  at 
Chicago  after  proclaiming  the  war  to  be  a  failure.  On 
that  day  it  appeared  that  neither  Grant  nor  Sherman  had 
done  anything  to  prove  the  declaration  false.  Both  Fed¬ 
eral  armies  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  all  their  re¬ 
spective  commanders  had  to  show  for  them  were  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory,  that  were  being  completely 
over-run  by  daring  enemy  cavalry  raiders,  and  long  cas¬ 
ualty  lists.  Lee’s  and  Johnston’s  armies  were  in  the  field 
and  capable  of  great  harm.  Richmond  and  Atlanta  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy.  Just  in  time  came 
the  sunburst.  Hood  evacuated  Atlanta,  and  the  20th 
corps  of  Sherman’s  army  marched  in  and  took  possession. 
Sherman  telegraphed  President  Lincoln :  “Atlanta  is  ours 
and  fairly  won.’’ 
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GEORGIA’S  DEBT  TO  MONMOUTH  COUNTY, 
NEW  JERSEY 


By  William  W.  Gordon 

George  Whitefield’s  Journal,  under  date  Monday, 
May  6,  1740,  states:  “My  dear  Brother  and  Fellow- 
Labourer  Mr.  William  Tennant  coming  to  fetch  me,  I 
passed  over  a  Ferry  with  him  and  his  Brother  Gilbert, 
who  also  came  to  Amboy  to  meet  me.  With  them  I  set 
out  for  Freehold,  twenty  Miles  from  Amboy,  the  Place 
where  God  has  more  immediately  called  Mr.  William  Ten¬ 
nant  . Tuesday,  May  6.  Preached  at  Freehold 

in  the  Morning  to  about  3000.”  ^ 

Rev.  George  Whitefield,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a 
priest  of  the  Anglican  church  and  was  later  the  founder 
of  the  “Calvanistic”  Methodists,  •  as  John  Wesley,  his 
friend  and  co-laborer  in  Georgia,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Supplementing  the  above  extract,  but  with  a  date 
which  should  be  May  6  instead  of  May  13,  we  quote  the 
following : 

“The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  April  24th — May 
let,  1740,  announced  the  preaching  place  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  for  the  week  and  shows  that  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  ten  o’clock.  May  13th,  1740,  he  was  to  preach  at 
Mr.  William  Tennant’s  new  meeting  house  at  Freehold, 
where  a  collection  is  to  be  made  for  the  Orphan  House 
in  Georgia.  This  was  the  first  house  on  White  Hill.  Also 
it  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that  Whitefield  once 
preached  in  the  present ‘Old  Tennent  pulpit  on  Acts  26; 
18.”  » 

1  A  Conttnuation  of  tho  Reverend  Mr,  White^el^e  Journal,  London,  1741, 

p.  S4. 

2  MeCnll,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  I,  169. 

I  Sjrmmcn,  Hietory  of  the  Old  T«nn«nt  ChureK  2nd  Ed.,  p.  86. 
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That  Whitefield  should  be  traveling  and  preaching  < 

and  soliciting  aid  in  New  Jersey  for  his  orphan  house  is 
not  singular,  for  it  had  been  his  practice  in  England  to 
travel  and  preach  extensively  and  solicit  alms  for  charity, 
and  he  states  on  June  10, 1738,  in  a  letter  from  Savannah: 

“What  I  have  most  at  heart,  is  the  building  an  orphan- 
house,  which  I  trust  will  be  effected  at  my  return  to 
England”  * 

But  there  is  a  deeper  interest  in  the  thought  that 
the  descendants  of  a  number  of  Monmouth  County  people 


OLD  TENNENT  CHURCH 

who  listened  to  Whitefield  and  formed  a  part  of  these 
congregations,  afterward  migrated  to  Georgia;  that  a 
number  of  them  probably  participated  in  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth  which  took  place  on  the  farm  where  this 
church  is  located  and  where  Whitefield  preached,  and  that 
the  church  itself,  the  Old  Tennent  Church,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  some  three  miles  west  or  southwest  of  Freehold,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J. 

A  large  part  of  this  farm  was  originally  granted  in 
1688  to  Rev.  George  Keith,  a  stormy  character  who  was 


4  Whitefield,  A  Seieet  CoUeetton  o/  Letter*,  London,  1772,  L  44. 
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born  a  Presbyterian,  then  became  a  Quaker,  then  formed 
a  band  of  dissenting  Quakers,  called  “Keithians,”  and 
ended  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Whiteheld  was  not  a  man  of  pronounced  mentality 
nor  of  unusual  learning;  but  he  possessed  extraordinary 
oratorical  powers,  and  his  ability  as  a  preacher  to  attract 
enormous  audiences,  and  convert  them  to  his  views  and 
sway  them  to  his  purposes,  has  never  been  excelled.  His 
heart  was  large,  his  charity  infinite,  and  the  Bethesda 
Orphanage,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  still  exists 
near  Savannah  as  a  monument  to  his  heroic  labors. 

Keith  was  the  antithesis  of  Whitefield.  A  man  of 
brilliant  intellect,  with  all  the  polish  and  refinement  that 
study  could  bestow  upon  a  university  graduate,  his  mind 
dominated  his  heart  and  he  wasted  his  powers  in  polemic 
discussions.  A  good  man  and  an  honest  laborer  in  God’s 
vineyard,  in  the  three  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  he  left  nothing  to  commemorate  his  good 
deeds. 

Now  when  we  contemplate  George  Whitefield  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  George  Keith  and  preaching  in  the 
same  territory,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  further  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  characters. 

George  Whitefield  declined  to  be  held  down  to  any 
church  or  to  any  sect.  He  said  of  himself:  “I  care  not 
for  any  Sect  or  Party  of  Men.  As  I  love  all  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus,  of  what  Communion  soever;  so  I’ll  reprove 
all,  whether  Dissenters,  or  not  Dissenters,  who  take  his 
Word  into  their  Mouths,  but  never  felt  him  dwelling  in 
their  Hearts.”  * 

January  24,  1740,  he  writes  from  Savannah  to  a 
clergyman :  “It  pleased  me  to  find  you  breathe  so  catholic 
a  spirit. — O  that  bigotry  and  party  zeal  were  not  so  much 
as  once  named  amongst  us.”  He  was,  in  fact,  so  unortho- 


6  A  Continuation  o/  th«  Rtvrtnd  Mr.  WhittjUUTM  Journal,  p.  29. 
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dox  that  many  ministers  in  Charleston,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  refused  him  the  use  of  their  churches.  But 
this  did  not  deter  Whitefield  from  his  broad  and  noble 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  He  writes 
from  Boston,  September  26,  1740 :  “Almost  all  the  min¬ 
isters,  and  vast  bodies  of  people,  have  been  continually 
pressing  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sometimes  in  the  fields, 
and  sometimes  in  the  meeting  houses.” 

He  was  often  solicited  to  confine  his  preaching  to  a 
particular  church  or  sect,  but  in  each  instance  he  declined, 
and  he  continued  to  preach  without  reserve  to  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Quakers,  and  Episcopalians,  inside  and  outside  the 
places  of  worship;  and  to  such  effect  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  that  he  received  nearly  600 
pounds  for  the  orphan  house  in  Georgia. 

How  much  more  narrow  was  Rev.  Mr.  Keith,  who 
was  nothing  if  not  orthodox.  Keith  came  to  East  Jersey 
in  1684,  and  later  resided  in  Freehold,  of  which  settlement 
he  was  the  founder  and  where,  at  the  time  of  his  removal 
in  1689  to  Pennsylvania,  he  had  a  fine  plantation.  *  “Free¬ 
hold  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Scotland.  One-half 
of  the  people  were  Scotch  Presbyterians.”  ^ 

Keith  is  described  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  as  “the 
most  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  philosophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics.”  *  He  possessed  great  natural  talents,  improved 
by  study.  He  was  acute  in  argument,  ready  and  able  in 
logical  discussions,  and  capable  of  making  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  in  theological  matters.  *  He  was  intolerant  of  all 
who  differed  from  him,  and  was  continually  in  hot  water 
with  his  co-religionists  as  well  as  with  outsiders.  These 
differences  qualified  him,  perhaps,  when  he  thought  he 

•  Whitehead,  Contrihatione  to  Boot  Jertey  Hiotory,  p.  17. 

7  Salter,  Hiotory  of  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Countiee,  p.  12S. 

8  Bneyelopaedia  Britanniea,  11th  ed.,  XV,  716. 

9  Whitehead,  Contributiono  to  Boat  Joroey  Hiotory,  p.  18. 
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had  reached  a  safe  resting  place,  to  write  the  hymn  some¬ 
times  ascribed  to  him: 

“How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  Saints  of  the  Lord, 

Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  Word.” 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  there  is  special  interest 
attaching  to  four  of  the  charter  members  of  our  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  which  was  organized  June  4,  1839,  in 
that  Rev.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Major  John  LeConte,  Hon. 
John  McPherson  Berrien,  the  first  President,  and  Hon. 
W.  W.  Gordon,  all  had  their  origin  in  Monmouth  County, 
and  their  i)eople  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  same  old 
Tennent  Church  where  George  Whitefield  preached  and 
where  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought.  This  church 
was  organized  by  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  settled  in 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  was  located  on  the  Monmouth  Battle* 
Ground  Farm. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  the  well-known  author  of 
Georgia  Scenes,  and  one  of  our  charter  members,  was  a 
descendant  of  Christopher  Longstreet,  who  in  turn  was 
the  son  of  Theophilus  and  his  wife,  Mercy  Lane. 

Christopher  Longstreet  was  one  of  the  first  Trustees 
under  the  charter  of  the  Tennent  Church,  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Long  Island,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1713,  and  married  Abigail  Wooley  December, 
1743.  He  died  in  1784.  One  of  his  descendants  was  the 
famous  Confederate  general,  James  Longstreet,  son  of 
Rev.  A.  B.  Longstreet;  and  another  was  Virginia  Lafay¬ 
ette  Longstreet,  who  married  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  many  of  whose  rela¬ 
tives  reside  in  this  state. 

No  family  stands  higher  in  the  intellectual  world  of 
America  than  the  Le  Contes.  So  much  so  that  whenever 
we  meet  the  Le  Conte  strain,  we  find  a  brilliant  mind  with 
distinct  scientific  attainments.  The  brothers,  John  and 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  are  perhaps  the  best  known,  but  there 
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was  Dr.  John  I.  Le  Conte,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1784,  the 
noted  naturalist,  as  well  as  Dr.  John  Eatton  Le  Conte,  the 
charter  member  of  our  Society  mentioned  above,  who 
was  an  authority  on  butterflies,  besides  many  others  of 
superlative  ability.  Hon.  John  McPherson  Berrien,  the 
first  president  of  our  Society,  was  a  first  cousin  of  the 
Le  Contes,  through  his  mother,  Margaret  Eatton.  He  was 
Attorney-General  in  President  Jackson’s  Cabinet,  and 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

How  the  Le  Contes  drifted  from  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  to  Georgia,  may  be  seen  from  a  narrative  given  by 
a  member  of  the  family. 

Peter  Le  Conte,  christened  Pierre,  but  who  anglicised 
his  name,  was  a  practicing  physician  and  a  citizen  of 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  His  wife  was  Valeria,  a 
daughter  of  John  Eatton  of  Eattontown,  that  state.  Mrs. 
Le  Conte  had  a  brother,  Thomas  Eatton,  who  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  New  York  City. 

In  1760,  Thomas  Eatton  appeared  in  person  before 
the  Provincial  Council  of  Georgia,  setting  forth  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  colony,  that  he  expected  to  bring  a 
number  of  relatives  and  friends  “from  the  northward’’  to 
settle  here,  and  prayed  a  reservation  of  a  quantity  of 
pine  land  in  St.  Philip’s  Parish,  and  a  site  adjoining  upon 
Canouchee  River  suitable  for  a  sawmill.  The  reservation 
was  granted,  and  the  following  year  he  appeared  and  took 
up  these  lands,  and  with  him  were  his  nephews,  William 
and  John  Eatton  Le  Conte.  Thomas  Eatton  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Savannah,  and  the  sawmill  interests  seem  to  have 
been  looked  after  by  his  nephews.  Later  he  purchased 
the  sloop,  “Charming  Kittie,’’  from  Ralston  and  Nesbitt, 
and  she  was  kept  in  service  between  Canouchee  and  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  in  trade  with  Havana.  He  died  in  1768, 
naming  as  his  executors,  “William  Le  Conte,  Gentleman, 
and  John  Eatton  Le  Conte,  Doctor  of  Physic.”  During 
this  interval  and  afterward,  the  brothers  took  up  many 
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tracts  of  land  in  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  John’s  Parish.  Wil¬ 
liam  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Savannah  and  had  property 
there,  one  piece  of  which  was  a  wharf  lot  No.  4. 

Another  sister  of  Thomas  Eatton,  Margaret,  had 
married  in  New  Jersey,  John  Berrien,  and  in  1775  their 
son,  John,  came  to  Georgia  to  join  his  cousins.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Georgia 
Line,  Continental  Establishment,  and  there  was  warm  at¬ 
tachment  existing  between  him  and  his  superior.  General 
Lachlan  McIntosh.  When  Washington  transferred  McIn¬ 
tosh  to  the  Northern  army,  to  remove  him  from  the  center 
of  bitter  factionalism  following  his  duel  with  Gwinnett, 
he  requested  that  Berrien  be  transferred  with  him.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  placed  in  command  of  the  North  Carolina 
Brigade,  and,  with  Berrien  acting  as  Brigade  Major,  was 
in  charge  of  that  command  during  the  bitter  winter  of 

1778  at  Valley  Forge.  After  the  Revolution  Berrien  made 
application  to  the  War  Department  to  be  rated  as  a  Major, 
but  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Gwinnett 
faction,  he  was  only  confirmed  in  his  original  rank  of 
Captain. 

The  Le  Conte  brothers  were  both  recognized  patriots, 
but  their  actual  service  has  not  been  established.  In 

1779  or  1780  William,  with  several  other  prominent 
Georgia  and  Savannah  people,  was  living  in  Camden,  S.  C. 
The  diary  of  a  Massachusetts  captain,  serving  with  the 
Southern  Army  of  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  and  published 
in  Massachusetts,  has  an  entry  something  like  this: — 
“Christmas  Day,  lay  in  Camden  all  day.  The  officers  of 
the  Regiment  supped  and  drank  wine  with  Mr.  Le  Conte. 
This  town  much  ruined  by  the  British.”  The  stub  entry 
records  of  South  Carolina  show  payments  to  William 
Le  Conte  and  other  Savannah  men  for  work  done  by  their 
slaves  on  the  fortifications  around  Camden.  Two  younger 
Le  Conte  brothers,  Thomas  and  Peter,  died  unmarried  in 


10  John  Eaton,  Citj  Lot  4,  1761.  Hushea  Copy  HeKinnon'a  Hap. 
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Georgia  during  the  Revolution,  the  latter  in  1776.  It  is 
evident  that  at  that  time  neither  William  nor  John  Eatton 
Le  Conte  was  in  Georgia,  as  the  estate  of  Peter,  who  died 
in  Savannah,  was  administered  by  one  Bourquin.  John 
Eatton  Le  Conte  had  gone  north  in  1775  and,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Zubly,  who  was  to  have  carried  them,  he 
took  to  Boston  the  contribution  of  rice  and  money  made 
by  the  people  of  St.  John’s  Parish  to  the  evicted  sufferers 
at  Boston.  He  married  in  New  York  City  the  following 
year  and  seems  thereafter  to  have  made  his  home  in  that 
city.  After  the  Revolution  William  Le  Conte  married 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  and  died  in  Savannah  in  1788, 
leaving  no  children. 

The  sons  of  John  Eatton  Le  Conte  were  William, 
Louis  (or  Lewis),  and  John  Eatton,  in  the  order  named. 
William  died  in  Georgia  unmarried,  Louis  Le  Conte  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  J.  A.  Le  Conte  and  was  the 
father  of  William,  Louis,  John  and  Joseph  (the  scien¬ 
tists),  Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Harden,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Stevens.  At 
the  death  of  their  father  in  1820  or  1821,  the  two  brothers 
divided  the  property,  John  Eatton,  or  “Uncle  Jack,’’  as 
the  family  have  always  known  him,  taking  the  Northern 
property,  and  Louis  the  Georgia  property.  John  Eatton 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  Major  or  Major  Jack  Le  Conte, 
having  served  for  some  years  as  a  Major  of  Engineers  in 
the  United  States  army.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
natural  history,  and  was  the  recognized  American  author¬ 
ity  on  American  butterflies.  In  collaboration  with  a 
French  scientist  he  put  out  a  work  on  this  subject  which 
is  still  considered  a  standard  authority. 

Major  Le  Conte  married  Isabella  Rose  and  left  one 
son.  Dr.  John  Lawrence  Le  Conte.  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte  is 
best  known  by  his  investigations  and  writings  on  the 
American  coleoptera  (beetles),  and  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  authority  on  that  subject.  When  J.  A.  Le  Conte’s 
father  was  a  boy  in  Liberty  County  “Cousin  John  L.” 
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used  to  visit  his  Georgia  kin  nearly  every  winter,  and  his 
father  was  usually  with  him;  and  he  used  to  tell  of  the 
training  “Uncle  Jack”  would  give  him  and  his  brother 
in  the  proi>er  method  of  killing  birds  and  reptiles  with 
bows  and  specially  made  arrows,  and  in  preserving  their 
skins  until  his  return.  “ 


The  fourth  charter  member  whose  forebears  came 
from  Monmouth  County  was  W.  W.  Gordon.  He  was 


bom  in  Screven  County,  his  father  being  Colonel  Ambrose 
Gordon  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  who  served  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Washington  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  and  when  that  officer  was  captured  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  the  then  Lieutenant  Gordon  was  com¬ 
mended  by  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  for  his  success  in 
drawing  off  the  residue  of  the  command. 


11  Letter  J.  A.  Le  Conte  to  WUUam  Harden.  February  18,  1988. 
IS  Lee.  ifemoira,  p.  S86. 
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Ambrose  Gordon,  after  the  Revolution,  moved  to 
Georgia  and  lived  in  Savannah,  where  he  served  as  United 
States  Marshal,  and  later  moved  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
his  grave  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  An¬ 
other  ancestor  of  W.  W.  Gordon  was  Robert  Rhea,  who 
bought  the  Battle  Ground  Farm  in  1688.  Robert  Rhea’s 
daughter  married  Peter  Gordon,  whose  plantation  was 
near  Imlaystown,  N.  J.,  and  who  built  the  house  which  is 
still  standing  and  which,  with  the  chestnut  posts  imported 
from  England  and  other  unusual  accessories,  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  pretentious  mansion  in  its  time. 

Peter  Gordon,  in  1715,  bought  this  plantation  from 
John  Saltar  who,  in  a  letter  in  1716  to  Obadiah  Bowne, 
speaks  of  “My  brother  Lincon,’’  and  presently  it  will  be 
seen  that  John  Saltar  and  Mordecai  Lincoln  were  broth- 
ers-in-law. 

One  of  the  neighbors  of  Peter  Gordon  was  Mordecai 
Lincoln’s  brother,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  blacksmith 
shop  was  on  the  Lincoln  farm  adjoining  the  Gordon  plan¬ 
tation.  These  places  were  in  the  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  section. 

When  Peter  Gordon  died  his  estate  was  appraised  by 
Robert  Lawrence,  ancestor  of  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
famous  for  his  dying  command,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.’’ 
Another  appraiser  was  “Cornelius  Van  Horen,’’  known 
as  Captain  Cornelius  Van  Home,  who  as  a  second  wife 
married  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Robert  Lawrence.  The  third  appraiser 
was  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  whose  name  was  found  by  the 
author  of  this  article  on  the  original  appraisement  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  subscribed  in  exceptionally  beautiful 
script,  thus:  Abraham  Lincon.  This  was  in  the  year 
1726,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  future  President 
was  bora.  This  Abraham  Lincoln  owned  240  acres  of  land 
situated  near  Croswicks,  Monmouth  County,  which  he 

IS  TT«ntoii  Bceords.  Liber  B-S*  pace  110.  VgL  1,  Monmoatb  Co.  Wills, 
Maanseript  No.  S8S. 
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sold  in  1737.  His  brother,  Mordecai  Lincoln  (“Mordiac 
Linkhorn”),  had  lands  which,  in  1786,  were  given  as  the 
boundary  of  the  lands  of  Ezekiel  Gordon,  brother  of  Am¬ 
brose  Gordon,  which  belonged  to  their  father,  Jonathan 
Rhea  Gordon,  and  which  were  close  to  the  Battle  Ground 
Farm.  Another  neighbor  was  William  Estill. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Sarah  Bowne  Salter,  and  Sarah  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  Captain  John  Bowne  of  the  Croswicks 
neighborhood.  And,  it  should  be  noted,  the  name  Bowne 
was  corrupted  into  Boone,  for  Mordecai  Lincoln  named  as 
a  trustee  in  his  will,  George  Boone,  who  was  grandfather 
of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  moved  from  Monmouth  County  to 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1737.  He 
had  been  in  the  iron  business,  and  owned  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania  besides  lands  in  New  Jersey,  and 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  standing  in  the  communities  in 
which  he  resided.  His  son,  John,  emigrated  to  Augusta 
County,  Va.,  and  his  son,  Abraham,  went  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  later  moved  to  Kentucky.  Abraham’s  son, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  was  the  father  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  “ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Daniel  Boone  had  a  common  ancestor.  Captain 
John  Bowne,  and  that  the  Lincoln  family  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  days  was  of  sterling  yeoman  stock. 

But  to  return  to  the  Battle  Ground  Farm.  This 
property,  after  Robert  Rhea,  was  owned  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  then  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Ezekiel  Gordon,  who  owned  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1832. 

On  October  8,  1803,  the  records  of  the  Old  Tennent 
Church  show  that  William  Washington,  son  of  Ambrose 

14  Salter,  Hiatory  of  Monmouth  and  Oeoan  Countiot,  p.  XXXVIII. 

16  Morse,  Abraham  Lincoln,  I,  4-6. 
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Gordon,  was  baptized.  He  was  presented  by  his  uncle, 
Ezekiel  Gordon.  The  tradition  in  the  family  is  that  as 
a  boy  he  frequently  visited  the  Battle  Ground  Farm,  and 
when  he  did  not  rise  with  sufficient  celerity  of  a  winter's 
morning,  his  uncle  had  the  pleasant  practice  of  throwing 
him  out  into  the  snow  as  an  eye-opener. 

To  those  who  are  studying  the  Bounty  question,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  State  of  Georgia  made 
five  classes  of  grants  for  Revolutionary  service,  as 
follows : 

First,  Those  who  remained  in  Georgia  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  served  in  the  militia  when  called 
for,  were  granted  250  acres  each.  There  were  2,923  per¬ 
sons  who  received  grants  under  this  head. 

Second,  Refugees  who  fled  the  state  but  fought  in 
the  American  army.  There  were  694  of  this  class  re¬ 
ceiving  land  grants. 

Third,  Those  who  were  not  in  active  service,  but 
were  enrolled  as  minute  men.  Of  this  class  555  received 
grants. 

Fourth,  Citizens  of  other  states  who  came  to  the  help 
of  Georgia  as  Continental  soldiers.  Two  hundred  grants 
were  made  of  this  character. 

Fifth,  Those  who  served  in  the  navy.  Only  9  land 
warrants  were  issued  to  persons  of  this  class. 

Ambrose  Gordon  received  several  grants  on  account 
of  military  service,  as  did  likewise  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  whose  will,  filed  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  uses  this 
language : 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Isaac  Wayne,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  1500  acres  of  donation  lands  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
some  retribution  for  the  loss  of  blood  I  sustained  in  the 

16  Letter  of  Hon.  S.  G.  McL«ndon,  Secretary  of  State,  January  22,  192S. 
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defense  of  the  liberties  of  America  in  many  a  well-fought 
field  from  the  frozen  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  burning  sands 
of  Florida.” 

General  Wayne  also  owned  1500  acres  of  land  on  the 
Little  Satilla  River  in  Camden  County,  Ga. 

As  is  well  known,  General  Nathaniel  Greene  received 
grants  of  land,  and  lived  and  died  at  Mulberry  Grove 
Plantation,  ten  miles  west  of  Savannah  on  the  Savannah 
River. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  on  May  12,  1791,  President 
Washington  visited  Savannah,  and  March  9,  1825,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lafayette  visited  Savannah  and  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  the  monuments  to  General  Greene  and  Count  Pulaski. 

At  the  council  of  war,  preceding  the  Battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  we  recall  with  pride  that  Generals  Washington, 
Greene,  Wayne,  and  Lafayette,  were  the  only  officers,  save 
one,  who  voted  to  fight,  and  it  was  their  skill  and  valor 
which  crowned  the  American  arms  with  victory. 

Looking  backward  again  for  a  moment,  a  British 
publication  during  the  Revolution  used  this  language: 
“By  very  recent  accounts  from  New  Jersey,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Washington  is  still  in  his  old  quarters  at 

West  Point . Mr.  Wayne  is  still  at  Paramus;  and 

Mr.  Baylor’s  Light  Horse  at  Peckman’s  River,  back  of 
Aqua  Chinunk.”  "  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  shortly  after 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  that 
the  Revolutionary  officers,  being  rebels  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British,  were  not  even  accorded  the  dignity  of  a  military 
title. 

The  Mr.  Baylor  mentioned  above  was  Colonel  Baylor, 
who  was  afterward  surprised  and  wounded,  and  his  com¬ 
mand  was  taken  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Washington,  who  served  later  with  distinction  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene  in  the  Southern  campaign. 


17  The  Royml  Gazette,  No.  S26,  November  10,  1770. 
New  Jenejr  AreUvaz,  2nd.  Striae,  V^  24.  past  19. 
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Washington’s  Jersey  campaign,  which  cleared  New 
Jersey  of  the  British,  is  worthy  of  being  traced. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  his  army  of  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  moved  out  of  Philadelphia  in  the  direction  of 
New  York.  Washington  was  eager  to  attack  him  but 
many  of  his  officers  opposed  this  plan.  General 
Charles  Lee,  amongst  others,  said :  “If  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
wants  to  go  to  New  York  we  should  make  a  golden  bridge 
for  him  to  travel  over.”  Washington  called  a  council  of 
war  and  every  officer  opposed  fighting  except  General 
Cadwalader  and  Generals  Greene,  Wayne,  and  Lafayette. 

Washington  determined  to  fight  and  attack  at  the 
most  favorable  moment.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  as 
far  as  Allentown  with  a  view  to  going  to  Brunswick,  but 
finding  Washington  in  his  path,  he  diverged  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  traveling  past  Croswicks  and  towards  Middletown, 
N.  J.,  near  the  Atlantic  Highlands.  He  spent  the  night 
of  June  27,  1778,  on  the  Heights  near  Freehold,  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  American  forces  and 
the  battle  began.  General  Lee  had  first  relinquished  his 
command  and  General  Lafayette  had  replaced  him;  but 
later,  regretting  his  action,  he  had  asked  for  his  command, 
which  was  restored  to  him  by  General  Washington. 

Hardly  had  the  battle  begun  when  Lee’s  forces  were 
sent  reeling  back,  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  General 
Washington,  who  vented  his  anger  in  no  uncertain  terms 
upon  General  Lee  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene.  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  from  a  position  under  the  shadow  of. 
the  Old  Tennent  Church,  rallied  his  troops  and  the  battle, 
commencing  with  such  disorder,  ended  with  a  victory  for 
the  American  troops,  the  first  real  victory,  perhaps, 
achieved  by  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Washington  was  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  the  next 
day,  but  the  British  retreated  and  made  their  way  to 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  thence  to  New  York,  leaving  on 

18  Salter,  Htetery.  p.  182,  <inotiiiB  Tbomaa  F.  Gordon's  History  o/  How 
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the  field  of  battle  Colonel  Monckton,  who  was  later  buried 
in  the  Old  Tennent  Church  Cemetery,  besides  other  dead 
and  wounded. 

Irving’s  Life  of  Washington  gives  a  spirited  account 
of  the  battle,  and  the  map  not  only  shows  the  Battle 
Ground  Farm  and  the  line  of  Lee’s  retreat,  but  it  also 
shows  the  Old  Tennent  Church  and  Lafayette,  Greene,  and 
Sterling  holding  their  ground,  with  the  Church  at  their 
back,  preparatory  to  throwing  back  the  British. 

The  Church  has  thus  borne  its  part  in  national  as 
well  as  local  history,  and  besides  the  names  mentioned 
above,  we  find  amongst  its  records  such  familiar  Georgia 
names  as  John  Crawford  (said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Hon. 
William  Harris  Crawford  of  Georgia),  James  Dillon, 
James  Dorsett,  Rowland  Ellis,  Daniel  Estell,  General 
David  Foreman  (ancestor  of  the  Bryans  and  Screvens), 
William  Goulding,  John  Newell,  Daniel  Seabrook,  Jere¬ 
miah  Stillwell,  Nathaniel  A.  Pratt,  Hopewell  Hull,  John 
Inman. 

What  influenced  this  migration  is,  of  course,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pure  conjecture,  but  when  we  consider  that  almost, 
if  not  all,  of  the  above  were  connected  with,  or  at  least 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Tennent  Church  where 
George  Whitefield  preached  more  than  once;  that  about 
the  year  1773  Rev.  William  Tennent  preached  in  the  old 
Midway  Church  in  Liberty  County,  Ga. ;  it  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  his  contact  with  New  Jersey  people  was  not 
without  influence,  and  that  Georgia  has  been  enriched  in 
more  ways  than  one  by  the  preaching  and  example  of 
George  Whitefield. 


19  Irving,  Life  of  Wcuhington,  III,  429. 

20  Salter,  Hietory  of  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties,  appendix. 

21  Stacy,  Hietory  of  Midway  Church,  p.  48. 


CRAWFORD  WILLIAMSON  LONG  AND  THE 
DISCOVERY  OF  ANESTHESIA 


By  Frank  K.  Boland,  M.  D. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

To  Crawford  Williamson  Long,  of  Georgia,  rightfully 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  anesthesia.  The 
benefits  derived  by  the  human  race  from  this  achievement 
place  it  among  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all  ages.  Long’s 
gift  to  the  world,  in  1842,  and  the  contribution  of  Lord 
Lister  in  1867,  of  antiseptic  surgery,  are  the  two  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Before  this  time  sur> 
gery  had  made  but  little  advance.  On  account  of  the  pain 
and  infection  incident  to  surgical  operations,  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  operations  were  ever  attempted,  and  these 
with  poor  success.  Since  the  universal  employment  of 
the  discoveries  of  Long  and  Lister,  the  whole  science  of 
medicine  has  become  revolutionized,  with  the  result  of 
untold  blessings  to  millions  of  people. 

Of  the  two  epoch-making  discoveries.  Long’s  must  be 
considered  the  greatest.  Without  his  work,  the  practical 
application  of  antiseptic  surgery  would  have  been  limited 
to  the  narrow  sphere  of  minor  surgery.  The  first  neces¬ 
sity  of  most  operations  is  to  be  able  to  perform  them 
without  pain  to  the  patient,  and  usually  without  con¬ 
sciousness.  While  other  methods  of  producing  insensi¬ 
bility  to  pain  have  come  into  vogue  today,  besides  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective  one  introduced  by  Dr.  Long,  it  is  still 
true  that  Crawford  Long  was  the  first  anesthetist,  and  the 
majority  of  the  anesthetics  which  have  been  administered 
since  his  time  have  been  by  his  method. 

Two  other  Southerners  whose  services  to  medical  sci¬ 
ence  entitle  them  to  everlasting  praise  are  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  of  Kentucky,  and  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  Alabama. 
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The  former,  called  the  “Father  of  Ovariotomy,”  was  the 
founder  of  abdominal  surgery  (1809),  while  the  latter 
was  the  first  to  invent  instruments  and  methods  for  the 
relief  of  women  injured  in  child-birth  (1849).  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  the  work  of  Long,  McDowell,  and 
Sims  was  accomplished  remote  from  the  so-called  high¬ 
roads  of  civilization,  showing  that  genius  does  not  always 
require  elaborate  material  equipment  for  the  creation  of 
great  ideas. 

Most  of  the  facts  of  Long’s  life,  and  the  events  re¬ 
lating  to  his  use  of  ether,  are  well-known,  and  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  numerous  affidavits,  the  originals  of  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  two  surviving  daughters, 
Mrs.  Frances  Long  Taylor  and  Miss  Emma  Long,  of 
Athens.  A  list  of  the  leading  papers  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  subject,  and  which  include  reproductions 
of  all  the  important  certificates,  is  appended  at  the  end 
of  the  present  article. 

The  truth  concerning  a  matter  of  such  moment  as 
the  discovery  of  anesthesia  should  be  as  well-known  by 
the  laity,  particularly  Georgians,  as  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
voted  to  place  Crawford  Long’s  statue  in  the  National 
Hall  of  Fame  as  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia.  Three 
years  ago  the  electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  conferred  the  honor  on  William 
Thomas  Green  Morton,  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  Public 
Gardens  in  Boston  there  stands  a  monument  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  anesthesia  on  which  no  man’s  name  appears. 
Thus  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  divided. 

Crawford  W.  Long  was  bom  in  Danielsville,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  Ga.,  November  1,  1816.  His  grandfather 
was  Captain  Samuel  Long,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1762,  and  settled  in  Car¬ 
lisle.  He  married  Miss  Williamson  of  Ulster,  Ireland; 
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served  in  the  army  of  Washington,  and  at  the  Yorktown 
surrender  was  a  captain  in  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette.  After  the  war,  in  1792,  James  Long  moved 
to  Madison  Ck)unty,  Ga.,  taking  with  him  his  eleven>year- 
old  son  James,  who  had  been  born  in  Carlisle.  This 
James  Long,  father  of  Crawford,  married  Elizabeth 
Ware,  a  Virginia  girl,  whose  parents  were  born  and 
reared  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  and  had  come  to  Geor¬ 
gia  and  settled  in  Madison  County.  She  was  an  energet¬ 
ic,  warm-hearted,  ambitious  woman,  of  refined  taste  and 
much  literary  ability.  Crawford  Long’s  father  was  a 
planter,  and  for  years  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  sat  in  the  State  Senate  for  two  terms  and  was  the 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  the  Georgia  statesman, 
William  H.  Crawford,  who  was  successively  United 
States  Senator,  Minister  to  France,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  1824,  against  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Long  was  named  after 
William  H.  Crawford  and  Captain  Samuel  Long’s  wife. 

Crawford  attended  the  Academy  in  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  Franklin  College,  now 
the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  19,  being  considered 
“studious  and  wise”  beyond  his  years,  and  called  “The 
Baby”  at  college  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  stood  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  graduating  class.  Contemporaneous  with  him 
were  General  Howell  Cobb,  General  Banning,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  Senator  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  the  class  of 
1834;  General  Francis  Bartow  of  Savannah,  who  was 
killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  of  the  class  of  1835 ; 
and  Senator  A.  0.  Bacon,  of  the  class  of  1836.  His  room¬ 
mate  and  closest  friend,  however,  was  Alexander  H.  Ste¬ 
phens,  of  the  class  of  1832.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  col¬ 
lege  roommates  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  only  two 
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citizens  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame.  Undoubtedly  the  embryo  physician  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  inspiration  for  his  future  greatness  by  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  such  men  as  these,  as  they  must  have  felt  the 
stimulation  of  contact  with  him. 

Long  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Danielsville  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  after  that  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Ga.,  under  Dr.  Grant.  He  then  took  a  medical 
course  of  one  year,  at  Lexington,  Ky.  In  1837  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  which  was  then,  as  today,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
schools  of  the  world.  Receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
here  in  1839,  he  next  went  to  New  York,  where  he  spent 
eighteen  months  “walking  the  hospitals”  and  working 
with  the  leading  medical  teachers.  He  specialized  in  sur¬ 
gery,  and  saw  much  suffering  result  therefrom. 

In  1841,  when  26  years  of  age.  Dr.  Long  settled  in 
the  little  town  of  Jefferson,  Jackson  County,  Ga.,  buying 
out  the  practice  of  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Grant.  He 
soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice,  which  grew  rapidly 
and  extended  into  the  neighboring  counties  and  towns  of 
Georgia.  His  house  in  the  village  became  the  favorite 
social  resort  for  the  young  men  of  the  vicinity,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  great  discovery  was  made,  March  30, 
1842. 

On  August  11,  1842,  Dr.  Long  married  Mary  Caro¬ 
line  Swain,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  planter, 
George  Swain,  the  niece  of  Governor  Swain,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  was  afterward  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  a  lovely  and  intellectual  woman,  lit 
in  every  way  to  be  the  life  partner  of  such  a  man.  Mrs. 
Long  died  September  22, 1888,  at  Comfort,  Tex.,  from  in¬ 
juries  received  in  a  railroad  wreck.  She  lies  buried  with 
her  husband  in  Oconee  cemetery  at  Athens.  Twelve  chil- 
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dren  were  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  two  survive 
today,  Mrs.  Frances  Long  Taylor  and  Miss  Emma  Long. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  one  year,  in  1850- 
51,  Dr.  Long  lived  in  Atlanta,  but  he  found  it  such  a 
crude  village  and  with  so  little  promise  that  he  moved 
back  to  the  classic  city  of  Athens,  where  there  were  bet¬ 
ter  advantages  for  educating  his  children.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Athens  until  the  day  of  his  death,  June  16, 
1876,  after  practicing  medicine  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Even  without  the  discovery  of  anesthesia.  Dr.  Long 
would  be  considered  one  of  Georgia’s  most  distinguished 
physicians.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  his 
memory  in  1912,  in  Jefferson,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  said 
that  Long  was  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  his  day. 
He  treated  and  cured  consumption  by  food  and  fresh  air, 
and  he  treated  typhoid  fever  practically  as  we  do  now. 
He  operated  several  times  very  successfully  for  cancer 
of  the  breast,  always  clearing  the  ribs  and  removing  the 
axillary  glands.  He  cured  several  cases  of  lockjaw,  and 
was  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  obstetrical  forceps. 

Long  was  reared  a  Presbsrterian,  his  father  and  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather  having  been  elders  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  but  he  joined  the  Methodist  church  in  order 
to  be  with  his  wife.  He  considered  slavery  as  God’s 
method  of  civilizing  the  African,  and  felt  deeply  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  having  slaves  to  control  and  influence. 
Politically  he  was  a  Whig,  and  with  his  friend,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  he  opposed  secession,  but  like  many  other 
patriots,  he  “went  with  his  state.’’ 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  never  in  active  service, 
but  was  appointed  by  the  Confederate  government  in 
charge  of  the  military  hospital  on  the  University  campus 
at  Athens.  The  Southern  Cross  of  Honor  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1912,  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 
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All  who  knew  him  unite  in  declaring  him  a  man  of 
exceptional  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  Dignified  in  man¬ 
ner,  his  whole  appearance  betokened  culture  and  high 
character.  It  is  said  that  he  possessed  no  eccentricities, 
very  unusual  in  a  celebrity.  He  was  sensitive,  refined, 
and  considerate  of  others;  free  from  envy,  malice,  and 
uncharitableness.  He  maintained  a  slight  reserve,  except 
among  intimates  and  congenial  people.  Cheerful  in  the 
sick  room,  he  inspired  his  patients  with  confidence.  He 
was  fond  of  Shakespeare  and  good  music;  tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  dressed  in  conventional  black,  always  with  frock 
coat;  in  short,  a  high-bred,  scholarly,  Christian  gentle¬ 
man. 

One  writer  has  claimed  that  Long  “stumbled”  upon 
his  discovery;  that  it  was  the  merest  accident.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  detract  from  the  credit 
which  is  due  him.  But  it  is  not  true.  Long  made  the 
discovery  of  surgical  anesthesia  because  he  was  looking 
for  it,  and  because  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  coura¬ 
geous  man.  His  experience  in  the  New  York  hospitals, 
where  he  had  witnessed  the  pain  of  women  in  child-birth, 
convinced  him  of  the  need  of  an  anesthetic  agent,  and  he 
determined  to  find  one  if  possible. 

In  1799  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  English  chemist, 
announced  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  would 
produce  insensibility  and  had  cured  toothache,  adding 
these  significant  words :  “As  nitrous  oxide  appears  capa¬ 
ble  of  destroying  pain  it  may  probably  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  during  surgical  operations.”  Here  he  stood  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  the  wonderful  discovery,  but  Davy 
was  not  a  medical  man,  and  none  were  found  progressive 
enough  to  carry  out  his  suggestion. 

Sulphuric  ether  had  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  was  regarded  as  too  dangerous  to  be  used.  Between 
the  years  1796  and  1839,  however,  different  experiment- 
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ors,  such  as  Pareira  and  Faraday  in  England,  Thompson 
in  Scotland,  and  Godwin,  Wood,  and  others  in  America, 
showed  that  the  vapor  of  ether  when  inhaled  would  pro¬ 
duce  effects  similar  to  those  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  such  as 
exhilaration,  excitement,  laughter,  crying,  and  insensibil¬ 
ity,  and  would  relieve  the  spasmodic  disorders  of  colic, 
asthma,  and  whooping  cough,  and  would  cause  insensi¬ 
bility  to  pain.  And  yet  no  one  had  the  courage  to  employ 
ether  in  surgery  or  obstetrics.  As  late  as  1839  Velpeau, 
the  famous  French  surgeon,  declared:  “To  escape  pain 
in  surgical  operations  is  a  chimera  which  we  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  for  in  our  day.” 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  an  odd  class  of  persons  who  traveled  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  first  in  England  and  later  in  the  United  States,  lec¬ 
turing  in  public  on  chemistry.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
program  was  to  invite  certain  members  of  the  audience 
upon  the  stage  to  inhale  nitrous  oxide  or  ether  vapor  “for 
the  purpose  of  provoking  exhilaration,  excitement,  semi¬ 
conscious  gyrations,  and  mirth-producing  antics  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.”  This  first  began  with  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  soon  ether  became  the  favorite 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  more  easily  manipulated. 
(Buxton.)  From  these  strange  entertainments  evolved 
the  so-called  ether  parties,  or  “frolics,”  which  became 
popular  throughout  the  country. 

Here  it  is  appropriate  to  insert  Dr.  Long’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  came  to  give  the  first  anesthetic  for  a 
surgical  operation,  describing  his  first  cases.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  read  before  the  Georgia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  in  1852. 

"In  the  Southern  Medical  and  Sur^al  Journal  for  December, 
1849,  I  presented  an  account  of  what  I  considered  the  first  use  of 
ether  by  inhalation  as  an  anesthetic  aerent  in  surg^kal  operations; 
a  summary  of  which  I  will  proceed  to  read  to  the  State  Medical 
Society. 
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“Previous  to  stating:  the  first  operation  performed  by  me  with 
ether,  I  will  briefiy  grive  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  make 
experiments  in  etherization. 

“In  the  month  of  December,  1841,  or  January,  1842,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  was  introduce  in  a 
company  of  young  men  assembled  at  night  in  the  village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ga.,  and  the  party  requested  me  to  prepare  them  some.  I 
informed  them  that  I  had  not  the  requisite  apparatus  for  preparing 
or  using  the  gas,  but  that  I  had  an  article  (sulphuric  ether),  which 
would  produce  equally  exhilarating  effects  and  was  as  safe.  The 
company  was  anxious  to  witness  its  effects;  the  ether  was  pro¬ 
duct,  and  all  present,  in  turn,  inhaled.  They  were  so  much  pleased 
with  its  effects  that  they  afterwards  frequently  used  it  and  induced 
others  to  use  it,  and  the  practice  became  quite  fashionable  in  the 
county  and  some  of  the  contignious  counties.  On  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  I  inhaled  the  ether  for  its  exhilarating  properties  and  would 
fr^uently  at  some  short  time  subsequently  discover  bruises  or 
painful  spots  on  my  person  which  I  had  no  recollection  of  causing, 
and  which  I  felt  satisfied  were  received  while  under  the  infiuence  of 
ether.  I  noticed  my  friends,  while  etherized,  received  falls  and 
blows,  which  I  believed  sufficient  to  cause  pain  on  a  person  not  in 
a  state  of  anesthesia,  and,  on  questioning  them  they  uniformly 
assured  me  that  they  did  not  feel  the  least  pain  from  these  acci¬ 
dents. 

“Observing  these  facts  I  was  led  to  believe  that  anesthesia 
was  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  and  that  its  use  would  be 
applicable  in  surgical  operations. 

“The  first  person  to  whom  I  administered  ether  in  a  surgical 
oi^ration  was  Mr.  James  M.  Venable,  who  then  resided  within  two 
miles  of  Jefferson,  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cobb  County,  Ga. 
Mr.  Venable  consulted  me  on  several  occasions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  removing  two  small  tumors  on  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  but 
would  postpone  from  time  to  time  having  the  operation  performed 
from  dread  of  pain.  At  length  I  mentioned  to  him  the  fact  of  my 
^eceiving  bruises  while  under  the  infiuence  of  the  vapor  of  ether, 
without  suffering,  and,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  fond  of  and  accustomed 
to  inhale  ether,  I  suggested  to  him  the  probability  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  might  be  performed  without  pain,  and  suggested  to  him  oper¬ 
ating  while  he  was  under  its  infiuence.  He  consented  to  have  one 
tumor  removed,  and  the  operation  was  performed  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  The  ether  was  given  to  Mr.  Venable  on  a  towel  and  when 
fully  under  its  influence,  I  extirpated  the  tumor.  It  was  encysted 
and  about  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  patient  continued  to 
inhale  ether  during  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  seemed  incredu¬ 
lous  until  the  tumor  was  shown  to  him.  He  gave  no  evidence  of 
pain  during  the  operation  and  assured  me  after  it  was  over  that 
he  did  not  experience  the  least  degree  of  pain  from  its  perform¬ 
ance.  This  operation  was  performed  on  March  30,  1842. 

“The  second  operation  I  performed  on  a  patient  etherized  was 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1842,  and  was  on  the  same  person  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  other  small  tumor.  This  operation  required  more 
time  than  the  first  from  the  cyst  of  the  tumor  having  formed  ad¬ 
hesions  to  the  adjoining  parts.  The  patient  was  insensible  to  pain 
during  the  operation  until  the  last  attachment  of  the  cyst  of  the 
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tamor  was  separated,  when  he  exhibited  signs  of  slight  suffering, 
hut  asserted,  after  the  operation  was  over,  that  the  sensation  of 
pain  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  he  perceived.  In  this  operation 
the  iidialation  of  ether  ceased  before  the  first  incision  was  made. 
Since  that  time  I  have  invariably  desired  patients,  when  practi¬ 
cable,  to  continue  the  inhalation  during  the  time  of  the  operation. 

"Having  permitted  such  a  time  to  elapse  without  making 
public  my  experiments  in  etherization,”  (the  author  states  that  these 
operations  were  made  known  to  physicians  and  the  people  all  about 
Jefferson  and  Athens  at  the  time  they  occurred)  “in  order  to  show 
the  correctness  of  my  statements,  I  procured  the  certificate  of  the 
patient  on  whom  the  first  operation  was  performed,  the  certificates 
of  two  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  also 
of  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  and  a  number  of  his  immediate 
friends  who  heard  him  speak  of  the  operations  soon  after  they  were 
performed. 

"The  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  1849,  Decem¬ 
ber,  contained  hut  two  of  the  certificates.  I  have  a  number  of 
others  which  may  he  seen  or  read,  if  desired  by  the  Society. 

“My  third  case  was  a  negro  iMy  who  had  a  disease  of  the  toe 
which  rendered  amputation  necessary,  and  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  July  3,  1842,  without  the  hoy  evincing  the  slightest  degree 
of  pain. 

“These  were  all  the  surgical  operations  performed  hy  me  in 
the  year  1842  upon  patients  etherized,  no  other  cases  occurring  in 
which  I  believed  the  inhalation  of  ether  applicable.  Since  1842  I 
have  performed  one  or  more  operations,  annually,  on  patients  in 
a  state  of  etherization.  I  procured  some  certificates  in  regard  to 
these  operations,  but  not  with  the  same  particularity  as  in  regard 
to  the  first  operations,  my  sole  object  being  to  establish  my  claim 
to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  power  of  ether  to  produce  anesthesia. 
However,  these  certificates  can  be  examined. 

“The  reasons  which  influenced  me  in  not  publishing  earlier;  I 
was  anxious  before  making  my  publication  to  try  etherization  in  a 
sufScient  number  of  cases  to  fully  satisfy  my  mind  that  anesthesia 
was  produced  by  the  ether  and  was  not  the  effect  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  owing  to  any  peculiar  insusceptibility  to  pain  in  the  persons 
experimented  on. 

“At  the  time  I  w&s  experimenting  with  ether,  there  were  phy¬ 
sicians  Oiigh  in  anthority*  who  were  the  advocates  of  'mesmerism,' 
and  recommended  the  induction  of  the  mesmeric  state  as  adequate 
to  prevent  pain  in  surgical  operations.  Notwithstanding  thus  sanc¬ 
tioned,  I  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  ‘science,*  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  ‘mesmeric  state’  could  be  produced  at  all,  it  was  only  on 
those  of  strong  imagrination  and  weak  minds,  and  was  to  he  ascribed 
solely  to  the  working  of  the  patient’s  imagination.  Entertaining 
this  opinion,  I  was  the  more  particular  in  my  experiments  in  ether¬ 
ization. 

“Surreal  operations  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  coun¬ 
try  practice,  and  especially  in  the  practice  of  a  young  physician; 
yet  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  two  cases  in  which  I  could 
satisfactorily  test  the  anesthetic  powers  of  ether.  From  one  of 
these  patients  I  removed  three  tumors  the  same  day;  the  inhala- 
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lion  of  ether  was  used  only  in  the  second  operation  and  was  effect- 
nal  in  preventing  pain,  while  the  patient  snfFered  severely  from 
the  extmpation  of  the  other  two  tnmors. 

“In  another  case  I  amputated  two  fingers  of  a  negro  boy;  the 
boy  being  etherized  during  the  operation  as  to  one  finger  and  not 
during  the  other — ^he  suffered  from  the  latter  operation  and  was 
insensible  during  the  other.  After  fully  satisfying  myself  of  the 

? tower  of  ether  to  produce  anesthesia,  I  was  desirous  of  administer- 
ng  it  in  a  severer  surgical  operation  than  any  I  had  performed.  In 
my  practice  prior  to  the  published  account  of  the  use  of  ether  as 
an  anesthetic  I  had  no  opportunity  of  experimenting  with  it  in  a 
capital  operation,  my  cases  being  confined,  with  one  exception,  to 
excising  small  tumors  and  the  amputation  of  fingers  and*  toes. 
While  cautiously  experimenting  with  ether  as  cases  occurred,  with 
the  view  of  testing  its  anesthetic  powers  and  its  applicability  to 
severe  as  well  as  minor  surgical  operations,  others,  more  favorably 
situated,  engaged  in  similar  experiments,  and  consequently  the 
publication  ^  etherization  did  not  ‘bide  my  time'.  I  know  that  I 
deferred  the  publication  too  long  to  receive  any  honor  from  the 
priority  of  the  discover}%  but  having  by  the  persuasion  of  friends 
presented  my  claims  before  the  profession,  I  prefer  that  its  cor¬ 
rectness  be  fully  investigated  before  the  medical  society.  Should 
the  society  say  that  the  claim,  though  well  founded,  is  forfeit^  by 
not  being  presented  earlier,  I  will  cheerfully  respond:  ‘So  mote 
ft  be.’ 

“Not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  time  of  the  society,  I  have 
made  this  short  compendium  of  all  the  material  points  stated  in 
my  article  in  the  Journal:  and  if  the  society  wishes  any  further 
information  on  the  subject  I  will  cheerfully  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

(Signed)  C.  W.  LONG,  M.  D.” 

The  above  paper  was  read  before  the  Georgia  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  at  its  April  meeting,  1852  (see  Transactions, 
pp.  113-117),  which  unanimously  passed  the  following 
Resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  this  society  is  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford  W.  Long  was  the  first  person  who  used  sulphuric  ether  as  an 
anesthetic  in  operations,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  him  individually 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  our  own  state,  we  most  earn¬ 
estly  recommend  him  to  present  at  once  his  claims  to  priority  in 
the  use  of  this  most  important  agent  to  the  consideration  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

“DR.  DICKINSON, 

“DR.  COOPER, 

“DR.  S.  N.  HARRIS, 

“Committee,” 
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Mr.  Venable’s  story  of  the  first  anesthetic  is  given  in 
the  following  affidavit: 

“I,  James  M.  Venable,  of  the  county  of  Cobb  and  State  of 
Georgia,  on  oath  depose  and  say,  that  in  the  year  1842  I  resided 
at  my  mother’s  in  Jackson  County,  about  two  miles  from  the  village 
of  Jefferson,  and  attended  the  village  academy  that  year. 

‘'In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  young  men  of  Jefferson  and 
the  country  adjoining  were  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  ether  for  its 
exhilarating  powers,  and  I  inhaled  it  frequently  for  that  purpose, 
and  was  very  fond  of  its  use. 

“While  attending  the  academy  I  was  frequently  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Long,  and  having  two  tumors  on  the  back  of  my  neck, 
I  several  times  spoke  to  him  about  the  propriety  of  cutting  them 
out,  but  postponed  the  operation  from  time  to  time.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  we  had  some  conversation  about  the  probability  that  the  tumors 
might  be  cut  out  while  I  was  under  the  influence  of  s.  ether,  with¬ 
out  my  experiencing  pain,  and  he  proposed  operating  on  me  while 
under  its  influence. 

“I  agreed  to  have  one  tumor  cut  out  and  had  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  that  evening  after  school  was  dismissed.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  of  1842. 

“I  commenced  inhaling  the  ether  before  the  operation  was 
commenced  and  continued  it  until  the  operation  was  over.  I  did 
not  believe  the  tumor  was  removed  until  it  was  shown  to  me. 

"A  month  or  two  after  this  time  Dr.  C.  W.  Long  cut  out  the 
other  tumor,  situated  on  the  same  side  of  my  neck.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  I  did  not  feel  the  least  pain  until  the  last  cut  was  made,  when 
I  felt  a  little  pain.  In  this  operation  I  stopped  inhaling  the  ether 
before  the  operation  was  finished. 

“I  inhaled  the  ether  in  both  cases,  from  a  towel,  which  was  the 
common  method  of  taking  it. 

“JAMES  M.  VENABLE. 

“Sworn  to  before  me. 

“ALFRED  MANES,  J.  P.” 

This  operation  was  done  in  the  presence  of  four  wit¬ 
nesses,  James  E.  Hayes,  A.  T.  Thurmond,  W.  H.  Thur¬ 
mond,  principal  of  the  academy,  and  Edmund  S.  Rawls, 
the  last  of  whom  testifies  as  follows : 

“Georgia,  Clarke  Co. 

“I  Edmund  S.  Rawls,  of  Rome,  Floyd  Co.  Ga.,  on  oath  depose 
and  say  that — on  one  occasion  during  that  year  (1842)  I  was  pres¬ 
ent  with  James  M.  Venable  in  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Long,  in 
Jefferson,  Jackson  Co.  Ga.,  and  witnessed  Dr.  C.  W.  Long  cut  out  a 
tumor  from  the  side  of  neck  of  J.  M.  Venable  while  said  Venable 
was  folly  under  the  effects  of  the  vapor  of  s.  ether  inhaled  from  a 
towel,  a^  without  his  exhibiting  the  least  symptoms  of  suffering 
pain  from  the  operation.  J.  M.  Venable  was  so  unconscious  of  the 
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operation  bavins:  been  performed  that  be  would  not  believe  tbe 
tumor  was  removed  nntil  it  was  shown  bim. 

(Signed)  E.  S.  Rawls,  M.  D. 

“Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Dd  November,  1853. 

“E.  L.  NEWTON,  J.  J.  C.” 

The  opponents  of  Long’s  claim  to  priority  in  the  use 
of  anesthesia  say  that  he  kept  his  discovery  a  secret  and 
that  he  therefore  deserved  no  credit  for  it.  The  next  two 
certificates  from  Drs.  De  LaPerriere  and  Carlton,  promi¬ 
nent  physicians  of  the  community,  show  that  Long’s  work 
was  well-known  to  citizens  of  the  town  of  Jefferson  and 
neighboring  places,  particularly  Athens,  the  center  of 
learning  in  Georgia;  that  it  was  considered  a  remarkable 
discovery  by  the  populace,  and  that  these  doctors  knew 
of  it  and  realized  its  importance : 

“Georgia,  Jackson  County. 

“I,  Ange  De  Laperriere,  M.  D.,  do  certify  that  I  resided  in 
Jefferson  County,  Georgia,  in  tbe  year  1842,  and  that  some  time 
in  that  year  I  beard  James  M.  Venable,  then  of  said  county,  speak 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Longr’s  cutting  out  two  tumors  from  bis  neck  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  without 
pain  or  being  conscious  of  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

“I  do  further  certify  that  the  fact  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Long  using 
sulphuric  ether  by  inhalation  to  prevent  imin  in  surgical  operations 
was  frequently  spoken  of  and  notorious  in  the  county  of  Jackson, 
Georgia  in  tbe  year  of  1842. 

“A.  DE  LAPERRIERE,  M.  D. 

“Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  SOth  of  March,  1854. 

“N.  H.  PENDERGRASS,  J.  P.” 

“Athens,  Clarke  Co.,  Georgia. 

“I.  the  undersigned,  do  certify  that  in  May,  1843,  I  assisted 
Dr.  R.  D.  Moore  in  amputating  the  leg  of  a  colored  boy  Augustus, 
then  the  prope^  of  Mr.  Wm.  Stroud,  who  resided  in  this  county: 
and  that  1  distinctly  recollect  hearing  Dr.  R.  D.  Moore  say.  If  I  had 
thought  of  it  before  leaving  home  I  would  have  tried  Dr.  C.  W. 
Long's  great  discovery,  namely,  the  administration  of  sulphuric 
ether  as  an  anesthetic  in  performing  the  operation.  Having  neg¬ 
lected  to  bring  the  ether.  Dr.  Moore  Anally  concluded  to  influence 
the  patient  with  morphia;  under  which  influence  the  operation  was 
performed. 
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Many  other  certificates  could  be  offered  to  prove 
these  facts  but  these  seem  sufiicient  for  the  present  nar¬ 
rative. 

The  next  man  to  use  surgical  anesthesia  was  Horace 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  subjected  himself  to  the 
effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  had  one  of  his  own  teeth 
extracted  without  pain,  to  test  the  value  of  gas  as  an 
anesthetic,  December  11,  1844.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  an 
able  chemist,  at  one  time  a  claimant  for  the  honor  of 
discovering  anesthesia,  did  not  administer  ether  in  any 
operation,  but,  it  is  stated,  suggested  its  use  to  William 
Thomas  Green  Morton,  September  30,  1846,  and  on  this 
date  Dr.  Morton,  a  Boston  dentist,  extracted  a  tooth  under 
ether  anesthesia,  without  pain.  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson, 
of  England,  was  the  first  to  use  chloroform  as  an  anes¬ 
thetic,  in  1847,  but  never  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  discoverer  of  surgical  anesthesia. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Crawford  Long’s  use  of  ether 
as  an  anesthetic  antedates  Wells’  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas 
two  years  and  eight  months,  and  antedates  Morton’s 
use  of  ether  by  four  years  and  six  months.  The  claim  of 
Wells  has  been  recognized  by  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
that  state  having  erected  a  monument  at  Hartford,  in¬ 
scribed,  “Horace  Wells,  who  discovered  anesthesia.’’ 

Many  men  whose  opinions  must  be  highly  regarded 
assign  the  honor  to  Morton.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  late  Sir  William  Osier,  a  tireless  student  of 
medical  history ;  his  eminent  colleague  at  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  Professor  William  Welch;  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  the  ven¬ 
erable  Philadelphia  surgeon;  Colonel  F.  H.  Garrison, 
author  of  the  “History  of  Medicine’’ ;  and  Drs.  W.  J.  and 
C.  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
equal  array  of  authority  may  be  introduced  to  support 
the  claims  of  Long,  such  as  America’s  master  surgeon. 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims ;  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young,  the  well-known 
Johns  Hopkins  surgeon;  Dr.  John  Chalmers  DaCosta, 
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professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia ;  Dudley  W.  Buxton,  the  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  anesthetist,  and  others.  Jackson  himself,  who  in 
1852  was  granted  a  prize  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  later  withdrew 
his  own  claim  in  Long’s  favor. 

Why  should  such  divergent  views  be  held  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  when  it  seems  that  a  little  arithmetic  should  settle  it, 
1842  being  an  earlier  date  than  1846?  The  friends  of  Dr. 
Long  thought  the  question  was  finally  decided,  until  1920, 
when  the  electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  University 
of  New  York  announced  that  Dr.  Morton  had  been  award¬ 
ed  the  place  of  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia.  These  elect¬ 
ors  are  men  and  women  of  the  highest  tyi)e,  being  the 
leading  college  presidents,  historians,  scientists,  authors, 
editors,  public  officials,  and  justices  of  the  country,  three 
physicians  being  members  of  the  brilliant  group  of  one 
hundred.  Fifty-one  votes  are  necessary  to  elect  a  candi¬ 
date  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  in  the  election  of  1920 
Morton  received  72  votes  and  Long  received  4.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  Dr.  Long  knew  nothing  of  the  election,  and 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  present  his  case,  whereas 
it  is  known  definitely  that  all  the  electors  received  at  least 
one  pamphlet  which  urged  in  a  convincing  way  Morton’s 
right  to  the  honor.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch’s  Ether  Day  Address, 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where 
Morton  gave  his  first  demonstration,  in  1846. 

Many  advocates  of  Morton’s  claim  admit  that  Long 
gave  the  first  anesthetic,  but  should  not  be  called  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  anesthesia  because  he  did  not  give  it  to  the 
world.  But  did  Morton  give  this  wonderful  boon  to  the 
world?  It  was  not  heralded  abroad  from  the  first  use  he 
made  of  it,  in  September,  1846,  in  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth.  It  was  the  Boston  surgeons,  Warren,  Bigelow,  and 
Haygood,  who  announced  the  discovery  when  they  per¬ 
formed  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  with  Morton  admin- 
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istering  the  anesthetic,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  October  16,  1846.  Why  not  give  these  men  the 
credit  for  the  discovery? 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  that  Dr.  Long  pro¬ 
claimed  his  discovery  to  the  world  with  the  facilities  at 
his  command.  He  had  no  Warren,  Bigelow,  and  Haygood 
to  sponsor  his  great  find  and  proclaim  it  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe.  Neither  was  there  a  large  hospital  in 
Jefferson,  Ga.,  or  anywhere  near  it,  where  anesthesia 
might  be  given  a  test  in  a  major  surgical  operation.  Long 
made  no  secret  of  the  matter.  He  talked  of  it  freely  to 
every  physician  he  met.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
1842  he  had  been  practicing  only  a  year,  and  as  an  un¬ 
known  youth  of  twenty-seven  years  he  hesitated  to  give 
the  discovery  too  wide  publicity  until  he  had  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  it  further.  Surgical  operations  came  slowly 
eighty-one  years  ago  to  a  young  physician,  practicing  in  a 
village  of  two  or  three  hundred  people.  The  records 
show,  however,  that  Long  had  used  ether  successfully  in 
five  operations  before  the  work  of  Morton  was  declared 
to  the  world  by  the  Boston  surgeons. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Dr.  Long  did  not  appreciate 
the  imi)ortance  of  his  discovery,  and  that  he  discontinued 
the  use  of  ether.  This  is  incorrect.  The  records  of  a 
great  many  of  his  cases  have  been  lost,  but  his  family 
preserves  enough  to  show  that  he  employed  ether  as  an 
anesthetic  continually  from  the  time  of  his  discovery  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Ether  was  used  in  his  obstetrical 
practice  almost  as  a  routine,  and  he  performed  many  am¬ 
putations  and  removed  tumors,  benign  and  malignant, 
under  ether. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to 
Crawford  Long  without  reflecting  upon  Morton,  who  has 
been  so  richly  honored,  but  circumstances  will  permit  of 
no  other  kind  of  treatment.  William  Thomas  Green  Mor¬ 
ton  is  haled  as  one  of  the  immortals  because  he  was  a 
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benefactor  of  mankind.  Was  it  the  part  of  a  benefactor 
of  mankind  to  patent  the  beneficial  thing,  seek  to  keep 
its  identity  a  secret,  and  make  a  great  fortune  from  it? 
The  patent  was  “letheon,”  which  was  ether  disguised  with 
aromatic  oils.  Only  the  controversy  between  Morton  and 
Jackson  revealed  its  real  nature  to  the  surgeons  who  were 
using  it.  Then  this  man,  who  has  been  awarded  a  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  presented  a  bill  in  Congress  demand¬ 
ing  a  grant  of  $200,000  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  ser¬ 
vices  to  mankind.  The  grant  was  denied  and  Morton’s 
priority  in  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  was  not  recognized. 
The  American  Medical  Association  expressed  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  his  conduct  in  the  following  resolution,  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  Transactions,  volume  15,  page  53 : 

“Whereas,  In  the  appropriation  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
is  a  claim  donating  to  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston,  the  sum  of 
1200,000  as  a  recognition  of  his  service  in  introducing  sulphuric 
ether  as  an  anesthetic  agent;  and, 

“Whereas,  The  said  Dr.  Morton,  by  suits  brought  against  char¬ 
itable  medical  institutions  for  an  infringement  of  an  alleged  patent 
covering  all  anesthetic  agents,  not  claiming  sulphuric  ether  only, 
but  the  state  of  anesthesia,  however  produced,  as  his  invention,  has, 
by  this  act,  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  an  honorable  profession 
and  of  true  laborers  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity;  there¬ 
fore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  enter  their 

Erotest  against  any  appropriation  to  Dr.  Morton  on  the  ground  of 
is  unwarrantable  assumption  of  a  patent  right  in  anesthesia,  and 
further  because  private  beneficence  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  has  already  sufficiently  rewarded  him  for  any  claim 
which  he  may  justly  urge.” 

If  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  that  most  assiduous  student  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Crawford  Long,  can  succeed  in  prov¬ 
ing  another  new  point  upon  which  he  is  now  laboring,  and 
which  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe  to  be  true,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Morton’s  right  to  undying  fame  must  be  silenced 
forever.  For  several  years  Dr.  Jacobs  was  a  young 
pharmacist  in  Dr.  Long’s  drug  store  in  Athens,  and  no 
living  man  today  is  more  familiar  with  the  incidents  of 
Long’s  career.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1854  Charles 
Jackson  visited  Long  in  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  was  then 
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practicing,  and  tried  without  success  to  induce  Dr.  Long 
to  unite  with  him  in  laying  their  claims  before  Congress 
as  the  real  discoverers  of  anesthesia  as  opposed  to  Mor¬ 
ton.  Jackson  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  gold  mines  at 
Dahlonega,  Ga.,  in  which  he  was  interested.  Dr.  Jacobs 
believes  that  this  was  Jackson’s  second  trip  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  his  first  visit  took  place  in  the 
period  between  Long’s  first  use  of  ether  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Morton’s  discovery.  In  those  days,  in  traveling 
to  Dahlonega  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  Jefferson. 
Dr.  Long’s  operations  under  ether  were  being  generally 
discussed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  scien¬ 
tific  man  like  Jackson  would  have  heard  the  report.  If 
Dr.  Jacobs  establishes  this  supposition  as  a  fact,  Morton’s 
friends  must  withdraw  another  argument  which  they 
have  maintained,  that  Morton  discovered  anesthesia  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Long,  although  it  was  subsequent  to  Long’s 
achievement.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  Jackson  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  Morton  the  use  of  ether  to  cause  unconscious¬ 
ness  and  insensibility  to  pain. 

Crawford  Long  has  been  honored  in  many  ways. 
Various  bodies  of  medical  men  have  adopted  resolutions 
expressing  the  belief  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
discoverer  of  anesthesia,  the  latest  being  the  Southern 
Medical  Association,  which  passed  such  a  resolution  in 
1922.  In  1878  Marion  Sims  presented  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  with  a  heroic  size  oil  painting  to  be  hung  in  the  state 
capitol.  In  1912,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  unveiled 
a  medallion  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  illustrious 
alumnus.  The  same  year  Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Ga.,  gave  to  the  town  of  Jefferson  a  marble  shaft 
commemorating  the  deed  of  its  former  citizen,  and  in 
1921  a  reduplication  of  the  beautiful  medallion  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  placed  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  institution. 
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The  crowning  event  of  the  many  which  have  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  anesthesia,  will  be  on  the  day  when 
Crawford  Long’s  statue  is  unveiled  in  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  one  of  Georgia’s  two  most 
distinguished  sons.  The  Memorial  Association  which  was 
chartered  for  this  purpose  in  1922  is  pushing  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund,  which  seems  likely  to 
succeed  at  an  early  date. 

But  the  propaganda  for  the  sake  of  truth  should  not 
end  with  the  dedication  of  monuments  and  unveiling  of 
paintings.  Lovers  of  truth  and  justice,  and  loyal  Geor¬ 
gians,  should  at  all  times  broadcast  the  facts  concerning 
the  discovery  of  anesthesia.  The  noble  life  of  Crawford 
Long  and  his  precious  gift  to  mankind  should  be  familiar 
to  every  school-child.  Illogical  and  unfair  have  been  the 
attempts  to  impair  his  status  as  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  race,  and  the  end  probably  is  not  yet. 
Finally,  his  rights  will  receive  universal  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  The  ultimate  verdict  of  history  often  is  delayed 
for  many  more  years  than  eighty.  When  it  is  reached  in 
this  instance,  the  name  of  Crawford  Long  will  rank  with 
the  greatest  in  medicine,  Harvey,  Hunter,  Jenner,  Pas¬ 
teur,  and  Lister. 

Among  the  principal  papers  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  Long  and  the  discovery  of  anesthesia,  which 
have  been  used  freely  in  preparing  the  present  paper, 
are  the  following: 

The  article  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  in  the  Virginia 
Monthly,  May,  1877. 

“Long,  the  Discoverer  of  Anesthesia.  A  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  His  Original  Documents.”  By  Hugh  H.  Young, 
M.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  BvUetin,  August-Septem- 
ber,  1897. 
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“The  Conquest  of  Pain.”  By  Hansell  Crenshaw, 
M.  D.,  Atlanta.  Uncle  Remus’s  Magazine,  May,  1908. 

“Long  and  His  Discovery.”  By  Isham  H.  Ck>ss, 
M.  D.,  Journal-Record  of  Medicine,  November,  1908. 

“Crawford  W.  Long,  Discoverer  of  Anesthesia.”  By 
Rosa  Pendleton  Chiles.  Munsey’s  Magazine,  August, 
1911. 

“Crawford  Williamson  Long:  the  Pioneer  of  Anes¬ 
thesia  and  the  First  to  Suggest  and  Employ  Ether  Anes¬ 
thesia  during  Surgical  Operations.”  By  Dudley  W.  Bux¬ 
ton,  M.  D.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
of  England,  1912,  V,  19-46. 

“Documentary  Evidence  Bearing  Upon  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford  W.  Long’s  Discovery  of  Ether  Anesthesia.”  By 
Allen  J.  Smith,  M.  D.  Old  Penn,  Weekly  Review  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  October  2, 1916. 

“Crawford  Williamson  Long  and  Ether.”  By  E.  M. 
Magruder,  M.  D.  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  July 
1917. 

“Lest  We  Forget,  Or  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the 
First  Anesthetist.”  By  Charles  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.  Illi¬ 
nois  Medical  Journal,  August,  1917. 

Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  Distinguished  Physician- 
Pharmacist.  Pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs, 
Atlanta,  1919. 


THE  YAZOO  FRAUD 


By  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Adams 

The  chapter  in  Georgia  history  commonly  known  as 
the  “Yazoo  Fraud”  is  its  most  disgraceful.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  so  prodigious  and  palpable  a  fraud  could 
have  been  sanctioned  by  legislation,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  consummated. 

It  was  bom  of  a  conspiracy  participated  in  by  men 
eminent  in  national  and  state  affairs,  and  involving  as 
actual  participants  certainly  a  large  majority  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state,  then,  of  course,  comparatively  small. 
Those  inclined  to  connect  all  of  the  cardinal  virtues  with 
“the  good  old  days,”  and  to  contrast  those  days  with  the 
present,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present,  ought  to  skip 
this  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  conspirators  conceived  some  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  January  7, 1795,  the  plan  of  getting 
possession  of  Georgia’s  immense  Western  area,  sometimes 
called  the  Yazoo  Lands,  out  of  which  area  subsequently 
grew  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  chief  parties 
was  no  less  a  man  than  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  that  time  an  incumbent  of  this  high 
office.  He  was  eminent  as  a  jurist,  as  a  publicist,  and, 
seemingly,  as  a  patriot.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  work  on 
the  American  Commonwealth  refers  to  him  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  One  of  his  Pennsylvania  admirers  calls  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  his  “open,  honest  and  pleasing  counte¬ 
nance.”  He  enjoyed,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Judge,  the  entire 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  yet  he  actively  aided 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  expected  to  be  one  of  its  largest 
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beneficiaries.  He  was  an  active  lobbyist,  present  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  with  bribe  money  in  his  hands,  as 
were  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  a  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  aban¬ 
doned  his  seat  for  this  purpose,  and  at  least  one  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  state,  with  prominent  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  other  states.  Some  of  the  names  are  now 
familiar,  and  are  borne  by  descendants  of  the  highest 
and  best  standing.  Money  was  freely  and  almost  openly 
used  to  bribe  members  of  the  legislature,  and  it  is  stated, 
and  generally  believed,  that  substantially  all  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  (with  one  honorable  exception)  were  promised  an 
interest  in  the  land. 

The  area  involved  consisted  of  probably  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  containing 
thirty-five  millions.  The  price  that  the  four  companies  to 
which  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  were  to  pay,  totalled 
$500,000.00,  or  less  than  two  cents  an  acre,  upon  the  basis 
of  thirty-five  millions  of  acres. 

As  already  noticed,  the  Act  was  finally  approved  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  1796,  by  the  then  Governor,  George  Mathews. 
This  valiant  and  sturdy  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
almost  entirely  uneducated,  shared  largely  in  the  oppro¬ 
brium  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  wrong 
perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Georgia  and  their  hot  dis¬ 
pleasure.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  anything  more  than  a  culpable  weakness. 

The  fraud  was  smuggled  through  (smuggled  so  far 
as  the  people  of  the  state  were  concerned)  by  a  misleading 
title.  The  title  reads  as  follows:  “An  Act  supplement¬ 
ary  to  an  act,  entitled  ‘An  act  for  appropriating  a  part  of 
the  unlocated  territory  of  this  State  for  the  payment  of 
the  late  State  troops,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  men¬ 
tioned,’  declaring  the  right  of  this  State  to  the  unappro¬ 
priated  territory  thereof,  for  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  frontiers  of  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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There  was  nothing  in  this  title  to  suggest  the  sale  of 
the  lands.  In  order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  might  be,  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  method  of  deception  in  legislation,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Georgia  adopted  in  1798  embodied,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  James  Jackson,  the  chief  exposer  of  the  Yazoo 
Fraud,  a  provision  reading  that  “No  law  or  ordinance 
shall  pass  containing  any  matter  different  from  what  is 
expressed  in  the  title  thereof.”  This  seems  to  be  the  first 
constitutional  provision  of  this  character  ever  adopted  in 
the  United  States.  This,  or  a  similar  provision,  seems 
now  to  be  contained  in  the  organic  law  of  every  state  in 
the  Union,  except  a  few  New  England  states.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  wholesome  and  wise. 

The  Act  of  1795,  after  the  title  quoted,  asserted  the 
right  and  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  over  this  Western  ter¬ 
ritory,  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  and  Indian  claims, 
and  then  proceeds  to  sell,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  to 
individuals  named,  forming  companies  called  the  Georgia 
Company,  the  Georgia  Mississippi  Company,  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Company,  and  the  Tennessee  Company,  the 
immense  area  covered  by  the  act. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  Georgia  awoke  to  the  enor¬ 
mity  and  seriousness  of  the  fraud,  excitement  became 
universal  and  intense.  Indignation  meetings  and  remon¬ 
strances  became  general,  and  their  expressions  almost 
lurid.  General  James  Jackson,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
of  distinguished  career,  and  afterward  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  was  then  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  one 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Georgia,  his  colleague  being 
James  Gunn  (a  prominent  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War)  who  was  perhaps  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy. 
Upon  petition  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  General  Jackson 
resigned  his  office  as  Senator,  then  having  four  years  to 
run,  came  to  Savannah,  and  ran  for  the  legislature  from 
Chatham  on  the  Anti- Yazoo  Fraud  issue.  He  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  by  speech  and  letters  conserved 
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and  stimulated  the  indignation  of  the  people.  He  de¬ 
nounced  unsparingly  the  guilty  parties,  regardless  of  their 
position,  wealth,  and  influence,  and  exhibited,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did,  the  highest  qualities  of  physical  and  moral  cour¬ 
age.  He  had  several  duels  as  the  result  of  his  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  finally,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  the 
repealing  act  and  undoing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
Georgia  to  do  so,  the  wrong,  he  lost  his  life  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  his  course  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  legislature  which  met  the  next  year  passed  an 
act  approved  February  13,  1796,  declaring  “null  and  void 
a  certain  usurped  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1795,  under  the  pretend¬ 
ed  title”  (here  the  title  is  quoted) .  The  preamble  of  this 
act  recites  that  “Whereas,  the  free  citizens  of  this  State, 
or  in  other  words  the  community  thereof,  are  essentially 
the  source  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  no  indi¬ 
vidual  or  body  of  men  can  be  entitled  to,  or  vested  with 
any  authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  that 
source,  and  the  exercise  or  assumption  of  powers  not  so 
derived  become  of  themselves  oppression  and  usurpation ; 
which  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  resist,  and  to  restore  the  rights  of  the 
community  so  usurped  and  infringed.”  It  then  proceeds 
to  express  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  legislature  that 
passed  the  act.  It  quotes  the  dissent  of  the  C^vemor 
when  the  first  act  was  proposed  in  the  year  1794,  and 
after  very  full  recitals  to  justify  the  passage  of  the  re¬ 
scinding  act  declares  the  same  null  and  void,  and  being 
issued  without  constitutional  authority  and  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  therefore  to  be  of  no  binding  force,  and 
the  grants  thereunder  to  be  void. 

The  second  section  provides  that  within  three  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rescinding  Act  the  different 
branches  of  the  Legislature  shall  assemble  together,  at 
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which  meeting  the  officers  shall  attend  with  the  several 
records,  documents,  and  deeds  in  the  Secretary's,  Sur¬ 
veyor  General’s,  and  other  public  offices,  and  which 
records  and  documents  shall  then  and  there  be  expunged 
from  the  face  and  indexes  of  the  books  of  record  of  the 
state,  and  the  enrolled  law  or  usuiped  act  shall  then  be 
publicly  burnt,  in  order  that  “no  trace  of  so  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  vile,  and  fraudulent  a  transaction,  other  than  the 
infamy  attached  to  it  by  this  law,  shall  remain  in  the 
public  offices  thereof ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  the  duty 
of  the  public  officers  of  record,  where  any  conveyance, 
bond,  or  other  deed  whatever,  shall  have  been  recorded, 
relating  to  the  sale  of  the  said  territory  under  the  said 
usurped  act,  to  produce  the  book  wherein  the  said  deed, 
bond  or  conveyance  may  be  so  recorded  to  the  Superior 
Court  at  the  next  session  of  the  Court  after  the  passing 
of  this  law,  and  which  Court  is  hereby  directed  to  cause 
such  Clerk  or  keeper  of  the  public  records  of  the  Court  to 
obliterate  the  same  in  their  presence ;  and  if  such  Clerk 
or  keeper  of  records  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  confidence  in  this  State,  and  the  Superior  Court 
shall  suspend  him.” 

This  section  then  proceeds  to  provide  that  “from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if  any  Clerk  of  a 
County,  Notary  Public,  or  other  officer  keeping  record, 
shall  enter  any  transaction,  agreement,  conveyance, 
grant,  law  or  contract  relative  to  the  said  purchase  under 
the  said  usurped  act,  on  their  books  of  record,  whereby 
claim  can  be  derived  of  authority  of  record,  he  or  they 
shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  within  this  State,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
one  thousand  dollars,”  etc. 

The  provisions  noticed  of  this  act  were  carried  out, 
and  all  record  connected  with  it,  with  much  ceremony, 
was  destroyed.  The  tradition  is  that  a  sunglass  was 
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used  to  start  the  fire  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to 
suggest  that  the  fire  which  destroyed  was  brought  down 
from  heaven.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  Louisville, 
6a.,  to  which  place  the  capital  had  been  removed. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  purchasers  from  the 
original  grantees  from  the  state,  who  themselves  had  a 
large  profit  in  their  purchases,  were  not  content  with  this 
rescinding  act,  and  the  result  was  the  case  of  Fletcher 
vs.  Peck,  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  through  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  at  the  February  term,  1810.  A  reader  of  the 
decision  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  case  was 
a  “feigned  case”  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  adjudica¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  his  separate  opin¬ 
ion,  which  concurs  in  the  result,  felt  constrained  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  the  conclusion  of  his  opinion  as  follows :  “I  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  decision  of  this 
cause  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  to  bear  strong  evidence 
upon  the  face  of  it  of  being  a  mere  feigned  case.  It  is 
our  duty  to  decide  on  the  rights,  but  not  on  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  parties.  My  confidence,  however,  in  the 
respectable  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  for  the 
parties  induces  me  to  abandon  my  scruples  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  impose  a  mere  feigned 
case  upon  this  Court.” 

This  case  has  become  a  landmark,  because  of  the 
importance  and  vital  character  of  the  principles  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  the  first  case  that  set  aside  as  unconstitu- 
tutional  and  void  an  act  of  a  sovereign  state.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  decision  has  been  generally  recognized,  and 
has  been  followed  frequently.  The  Court  held  that  the 
law  was  void  under  the  constitutional  principle  which 
forbade  a  state  passing  a  law  which  impaired  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  contract,  and  that  even  a  sovereign  state  could 
not,  after  the  grant  was  executed,  repudiate  its  grant. 
The  Court  also  held  that  the  Legislature  of  1796  had  the 
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power  of  disposinsr  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within 
its  own  limits,  and  that  the  Court  was  not  authorized  to 
consider  the  charge  that  fraud  and  corruption  had  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  therefore  of  the  grants  there¬ 
under,  and  that  such  fraud  vitiated  the  grants.  The 
learned  Chief  Justice,  among  other  things,  says :  “In  this 
case  the  Legislature  may  have  had  ample  proof  that  the 
original  grant  was  obtained  by  practices  which  can  never 
be  too  much  reprobated,  and  which  would  have  justified 
its  abrogation  so  far  as  respected  those  to  whom  crime 
was  imputable.  But  the  grant,  when  issued,  conveyed  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  to  the  grantee,  clothed  with  all  the 
solemnities  which  law  can  bestow.  This  estate  was  trans¬ 
ferable;  and  those  who  purchased  parts  of  it  were  not 
stained  by  that  guilt  which  infected  the  original  trans¬ 
action.  Their  case  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  case  of  purchasers  of  a  legal  estate  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  secret  fraud  which  might  have  led  to  the 
emanation  of  the  original  grant.  According  to  the  well 
known  course  of  equity,  their  rights  could  not  be  affected 
by  such  fraud.  Their  situation  was  the  same,  their  title 
was  the  same,  with  that  of  every  other  member  of  the 
community  who  holds  land  by  regular  conveyance  from 
the  original  patentee.” 

The  Court  recognized  the  general  rule  that  one  legis¬ 
lature  could  not  abridge  the  powers  of  a  succeeding  legis¬ 
lature,  and  that  the  succeeding  legislature  is  competent 
to  repeal  any  act  which  a  former  legislature  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  pass ;  but  holds  that  this  principle  does  not  apply 
against  parties  holding  vested  rights,  and  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  original  fraud.  The  Court  then  observes 
that  “it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society 
and  of  government  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislative  power;  and,  if  any  be  prescribed,  where  are 
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they  to  be  found,  if  the  property  of  an  individual,  fairly 
and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without  compen¬ 
sation.” 

This  last  observation  seems  to  be  on  the  line  of  some 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  governments  are  not  clothed 
with  absolute  power,  and  that,  independently  of  written 
constitutions,  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  legislative 
power  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  civil  compact,  and 
the  rights  of  man,  and  that  “when  certain  boundaries  are 
over-leaped  and  a  law  passed  subversive  of  the  great 
principles  of  republican  liberty  and  natural  justice— as, 
for  instance,  taking  away,  without  cause  and  for  no  of¬ 
fense,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen — ^then  it  would  become  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Courts  to  pronounce  such  a  statute 
inoperative  and  void.”  I  might  say,  by  way  of  parenthe¬ 
sis,  that  this  is  not  a  safe  doctrine  when  applied  to  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state.  Under  our  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  state  has  the  power  to  pass  any  law,  no  matter 
how  unjust  or  unreasonable,  unless  it  collides  plainly  and 
clearly  with  some  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  that  we 
do  not  have  to  find  support  of  a  state  statute  in  the 
constitution,  but  he  who  asserts  its  invalidity  must  be 
able  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  principle  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  clearly  and  plainly  opposed.  With  Congress, 
the  theory  is  that  it  has  no  power  except  that  which  is 
plainly  conferred,  either  in  terms  or  by  necessary  impli¬ 
cation,  by  the  constitution,  and  that  unless  we  can  find  in 
the  national  constitution  support  for  an  Act  of  Congress, 
the  Act  must  fail,  because  not  within  the  terms  of  the 
grant  of  power.  This  is  still  the  theory,  and  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  even  of  recent  years,  have  recognized 
this  as  the  theory.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  disregarded,  and  Acts  of  Congress  have  been 
sustained  which  would  have  given  pause  to  even  John 
Marshall,  extreme  Federalist  and  Nationalist  though  he 
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was.  Continuing  the  parenthesis,  I  may  add  that  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  day  is  the  ignoring  of  the  wholesome 
and  fundamental  difference  between  the  powers  of  a 
state  legislature  and  the  powers  of  Congress.  We  are 
drifting  constantly  toward  centralization  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  autonomy  of  the  states,  and  that  **most 
even  balance”  between  national  and  state  rights  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  both. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Rescinding  Act,  the 
legislature  appointed  by  ballot  a  committee  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  puri)ose  of  examining  and  reporting  to  the 
House  as  to  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the 
original  act.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot, 
and  consisted  of  James  Jackson,  William  Few,  James 
Jones,  John  Moore,  David  B.  Mitchell,  James  H.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  David  Emanuel,  and  George  Franklin. 

Strange  though  it  may  now  seem,  this  committee  met 
with  many  obstacles  and  discouragements.  They  were 
even  threatened  with  personal  violence  by  the  advocates 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  to  be  considered,  who,  as  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  were  men  of  large  means  and  great  influ¬ 
ence.  Threats  of  assassination  were  indulged  in ;  but  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  made  of  stern  stuff,  and 
did  their  duty  resolutely.  On  the  23rd  of  January  they 
made  a  report  through  their  Chairman,  James  Jackson, 
*‘that  they  have  had  the  same  under  their  serious  consid¬ 
eration,  and  lament  that  they  are  compelled  to  declare, 
that  the  fraud,  corruption,  and  collusion,  by  which  the 
said  act  was  obtained,  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
same,  evinces  the  utmost  depravity  in  the  majority  of  the 
late  legislature.”  “It  appears  to  your  committee,  that 
the  public  good  was  placed  entirely  out  of  view,  and  pri¬ 
vate  interest  alone  consulted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  were  violated,  and  the  rights  of  posterity 
bartered,  by  the  said  act;  and  that  by  it,  the  bounds  of 
equal  rights  were  broken  down,  and  the  principles  of  aris- 
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tocracy  establish^  in  their  stead.  The  CTommittee 
(whilst  they  thus  with  shame  and  confusion  acknowledge 
that  such  a  Legislature,  intrusted  with  the  rights  of  their 
constituents,  should  have  existed  in  Greorgia),  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  congratulate  the  present  Legislature 
and  the  community  at  large,  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  act,  as  from  the  testimony  before  the  committee, 
of  the  fraud  practised  to  obtain  it,  to  pronounce,  that  the 
same  is  a  nullity  in  itself,  and  not  binding  or  obligatory  on 
the  people  of  this  State ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
a  declaration  to  that  effect,  by  a  legislative  act,  will  check 
that  rapacious  and  avaricious  spirit  of  speculation  which 
has  in  this  State  overleaped  all  decent  bounds,  and  which, 
if  it  were  to  continue,  would  totally  annihilate  morality 
and  good  faith  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
committee,  for  this  purpose,  beg  leave  to  report,  ‘An  Act 
for  declaring  the  said  usurped  act  void,  and  for  expunging 
the  same  from  the  face  of  the  public  record’ ;  and  they  also 
herewith  report  testimony  taken  before  them,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fraud  practised  to  obtain  it.” 

In  the  midst  of  such  distressing  evidences  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  largely  on  the  part  of  patriots  who  had 
rendered  valiant  service  in  the  War  for  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  the  course  taken  by 
Greneral  Jackson  and  his  committee,  and  the  virtue  and 
courage  displayed  by  some  representative  Greorgians. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Repealing  Act,  Gleorgia 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  under  an  agreement,  this  en¬ 
tire  area  comprising  the  part  dealt  with  by  the  Act.  In 
1803  the  then  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  James  Madison  was  chairman,  to 
see  to  an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  private  parties. 
This  committee  recommended  a  settlement,  which 
Greorgia,  however,  would  not  accept.  After  the  decision 
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of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  and  in  the 
year  1814,  (ingress  appropriated  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  realized  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  settlement.  After 
three  years  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  reported 
that  final  settlement  had  been  made,  and  the  sum  of 
14,282,151.00  had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  ended  the  last  history  of  this  stupendous  dis¬ 
grace,  so  far  as  any  public  record  was  concerned,  but  the 
men  concerned  in  it  never  escaped  the  indignation  of  an 
aroused  people.  They  were  all  ruined  politically  and  were 
ostracized,  and  a  few  found  it  safe  to  leave  Georgia. 

The  history  of  the  fraud,  while  it  impresses  and  de¬ 
presses  us  with  the  disgrace  suffered  by  our  state,  yet 
may  encourage  the  thought  that  the  present  times  may 
not  suffer  altogether  by  a  contrast  with  some  of  ‘‘the 
good  old  days,”  and  that  there  is  still  hope  for  the  state. 


I 


“MEMENTO  MORI” 


By  Elfrida  DeRenne  Barrow 
Foreword: 

Based  upon  statistics,  the  following  notes  taken  from 
the  first  official  register  of  deaths  and  burials  in  the  city 
of  Savannah,  1803-1806,  have  certain  historical  value,  al¬ 
though  they  are  jottings  of  a  rambling  nature,  slightly 
averse  to  keeping  to  the  straight  and  narrow  road  of 
facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  though 
the  path  of  their  choice  leads  them  in  a  parallel  direction, 
with  no  definite  objective  in  view  except  the  arresting 
interest  created  by  some  haphazard  individual,  where 
sympathy  may  become  aroused  or  imagination  stirred  by 
either  the  pathos  or  the  quaintness  of  some  distinctive 
expression.  A  few  stray  names  important  enough  to 
have  already  found  their  way  into  Georgia  history  receive 
no  added  mention  here ;  rather,  we  allow  our  thoughts  to 
linger  over  the  names  of  those  who,  forgotten,  have  long 
since  sunk  into  successful  oblivion. 

Chance  allows  us  a  glimpse  into  a  time-worn  record 
which  bears  on  its  yellowed  fiy-leaf  the  slender  inscription 
“Memento  Mori.”  Officially  catalogued,  it  is  known  as 
the  Register  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  October 
29, 1803,  to  November  SO,  1806,  when  Savannah  was  still 
wrapped  in  the  christening  robes  of  a  new-born  century. 
Her  population  at  this  time  was  about  five  thousand,  and 
a  little  over  six  hundred  inhabitants,  native  and  foreign, 
departing  this  life,  had  their  names  duly  inscribed  in  the 
register. 

We  are  soon  startled  into  sympathy  by  the  realization 
that  of  that  number,  four  hundred  and  fifty  never 
inarched  beyond  their  fortieth  milestone,  and  that  only  a 
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very  scattered  minority  ever  conquered  the  hardships  of 
a  problematic  maturity.  Only  five  or  six  reached  the  al¬ 
lotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  not  fifteen  clambered 
above  the  looming  sixties,  but  three  or  four  were  allowed 
to  totter  into  the  Methuselistic  eighties,  while  more  than 
one  hundred  never  crept  beyond  the  shadowed  obstacles 
of  babyhood. 

The  slow  scourge  of  consumption,  as  well  as  the  dev¬ 
astating  ills  of  fever,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  diseases  which  proved  fatal  to  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Very  numerous  were  the  deaths  from  “Fever,” 
“Bilious  Fever,”  and  “Inflammation  and  Fever”  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  while  a  year  later,  beginning  with  the 
late  summer  months,  “Common  Fever”  and  “Bilious  and 
Remittent  Fever”  took  an  epidemic  form,  and  as  many  as 
one  hundred  died  from  its  spreading  effects,  which,  from 
lack  of  any  mention,  we  may  suppose  must  have  been  of 
a  transmissible  nature. 

We  come  across  a  few  cases  of  “Hectic  Fever,”  and 
here  and  there  we  discover  the  prototype  of  hyi>ochondria, 
which,  concealed  in  a  galloping  pulse,  rushes  its  fright¬ 
ened  victim  into  eternity  through  the  flaming  terrors  of 
“Nervous  Fever.”  Again,  another  fever  proved  so  ob¬ 
noxious  as  to  have  the  malodorous  prefix  of  “Putrid”  at¬ 
tached  to  it  as  its  only  convincing  definition,  and  one  un¬ 
fortunate,  driven  beyond  his  normal  temperature  by  the 
heat  of  his  hallucinations,  was  diagnosed  as  suffering 
from  “Insanity  Fever.”  Through  such  antiquated  dis¬ 
guises  it  seems  easy  to  distinguish  the  fevers  of  modem 
times:  malaria  and  typhoid,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
yellow  fever;  surely  such  must  have  been  the  case  in  a 
type  so  malignant  as  to  be  termed  “Black  Vomit,”  which, 
revolting  in  its  darkened  repellancy,  merges  into  a  more 
optimistic  shade  of  enlightenment  with  its  present  color¬ 
ful  appellation. 
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Staggering,  many  fell  by  the  wayside  and  dozed  into 
their  last  sleep  from  “Fatigue  and  Inebriety,”  or  “By 
Hard  Drinking,”  from  “Intemperance,”  “Strong  Drink,” 
“Excess  of  Drink”  or  “Excess  of  Liquor,”  and  even  from 
the  modernized  effects  of  “Intoxication.” 

“Dropsy  in  the  Head”  and  “Palsy  in  the  Stomach !” 
What  rare  ailments  were  these?  Assuredly  such  terms 
have  sent  to  their  graves  sufferers  whose  mysterious 
symptoms  will  remain  forever  unsolved.  We  come  across 
a  diagnostician  whose  verdict  of  “Suddenly”  proved  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  as  the  professional  statement  required 
by  the  officials  in  charge ;  somewhat  in  contrast  appears 
one  of  his  colleagues,  one  certainly  more  painstaking  and 
given  to  patronizing  medical  terms  when  possible,  yet 
hesitating  over  an  afterthought  of  doubt,  when  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  death  of  his  patient  due  to  “apoplexy,  or 
something  nearly  as  sudden.” 

The  magnified  temperature  of  our  sun-drenched  sum¬ 
mers  is  brought  vividly  before  us  when  we  find  that  its 
rays  proved  fatal  to  small  James  Lowden,  whose  fresh¬ 
ness  of  four  years  was  shrivelled  into  dust  by  “Sunburn 
and  Mortification,”  and  in  the  case  of  John  Waggoner, 
who  was  sacrificed  to  the  needless  complications  of  “Com¬ 
mon  Fever,  occasioned  by  hunting  and  carelessness.”  The 
latter  accusation  rather  suggests  ignorance  as  being 
perhaps  a  more  fitting  synonym. 

Many  were  those  who,  regardless  of  age,  were  shaken 
into  immortality  by  “A  Fit,”  and  we  even  find  a  “French 
Apothecary”  fading  into  the  unknown  through  such  eu¬ 
phonic  echoes  as  “La  maladie  de  la  Siam.”  Few  indeed 
were  the  venerable  survivors  who,  drooping  under  the 
softening  influences  of  time,  nodded  themselves  at  last 
into  eternal  rest,  and  nothing  so  intricate  as  a  medical 
nomenclature  seemed  needed  to  explain  their  belated 
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departure,  for  we  discover  that,  still  tremulous  with  life, 
they  were  yet  pronounced  inunune  from  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  disease.  At  least  such  was  the  axiom  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  learned  medicos  of  the  day,  and  shown 
in  such  expressions  as  the  following:  “Old  Age,”  “Old  Age 
and  Natural  Decay,”  “Natural  Decay,”  “Decline  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  and  “Decay  of  Nature.”  Thus  we  are  left  to  pon¬ 
der  over  those  slight  digressions,  due  perhaps  to  doubt 
over  the  unfamiliar  exigencies  of  second  childhood,  to¬ 
gether  with  added  wonderment  over  the  disappearing 
evidences  of  disintegrating  flesh. 

We  are  introduced  to  quite  a  range  of  “Ck>nditions, 
Trades  and  Professions.”  The  count  must  go  well  over 
flfty.  A  “Peruke  Maker”  brings  to  our  minds  the  arti- 
flcial  elegancies  required  by  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  day,  and  it  seems  easy  to  visualize  the  antique  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  “Windsor  Chair  Maker,”  “A  Cabinet  Maker,” 
and  a  “Professor  of  Musick,”  which,  however,  fades  into 
contrast  when  our  glance  turns  to  “A  Billiard-Table 
Keeper,”  a  “Merchant,”  a  “Farmer,”  and  a  “Planter.” 

Few  must  have  been  the  vessels  that  sailed  away 
with  their  crews  intact,  for  we  And  where  many  a  “Sea¬ 
man”  and  “Mariner”  drifted  to  his  last  port  through  the 
unknown  peace  of  a  foreign  churchyard.  We  go  from 
“Shipwright”  to  “Sailmaker,”  and  from  “Overseer”  to 
“Ditcher,”  “Saddler”  and  “Farrier.”  We  pause  to  salute 
an  “Old  Soldier,”  while  “A  Single  Man”  keeps  us  at  a 
distance  with  superior  aloofness.  A  sigh  escapes  us  over 
the  ill-timed  fate  of  one  who,  still  in  mature  girlhood,  was 
witheringly  classed  as  “A  Spinster.”  And  lastly,  we 
linger  over  the  perverted  career  of  one  who  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  “Formerly  a  Sugar  Planter,  late¬ 
ly  a  Baker.” 

In  the  “Remarks”  which  are  included  in  the  Register, 
frequent  meetings  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
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bring  us  together  in  mournful  intimacy.  Both  were  the 
rival  owners  of  boarding-houses,  but  as  our  glimpses  into 
their  respective  abodes  only  occur  when  the  door  is 
stealthily  opened  by  the  undertaker,  it  seems  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  advantageous  merits  of  either;  be  it  said 
that  funerals  were  more  numerous  at  Mrs.  Wilson's,  but 
her  otherwise  enlivening  hospitality  may  have  been  pro¬ 
portionately  as  popular  with  the  class  of  guests  to  which 
she  primarily  catered.  From  lack  of  much  mention,  Mrs. 
Rice’s  boarding-house  must  have  occupied  an  obscure 
spot.  However,  on  one  occasion  it  stands  out  in  a  pitiless 
light  when  we  see  that  *‘a  seaman  was  turned  out  of  Mrs. 
Rice’s  Boarding  House  in  distress  and  was  buried  from 
the  Hospital.”  The  “Remarks”  also  acquaint  us  with 
the  “Academy  of  Young  Ladies”  which  existed  in  those 
days,  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hueston  shows  us  that  she 
was  its  “conductor  and  principal  teacher,  and  in  this 
respect  her  death  is  a  public  loss.” 

“From  August  26  to  September  2  [1804],  only  one 
death  took  place  in  this  city.”  This  boastful  sentence 
forms  the  “Remarks”  which  accompany  the  death  notice 
of  four-year-old  Margaret  McDonald,  thus  reproaching 
her  for  having  been  the  fatal  cause  of  breaking  such  an 
unprecedented  record. 

More  than  one  mariner  breathed  his  last  in  the  home 
of  “Lovie,”  a  free  black  woman  living  in  Yamacraw,  and 
one  young  Simon  Dixon  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
“Black  Bill,  a  pilot,”  and  perished  there  “after  5  days 
sickness  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,”  while  James 
Burke,  a  mariner,  must  have  suffered  from  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  we  are  told  that  he  died  leaving  “no  prop¬ 
erty  ;  no  white  person  at  his  funeral,  the  sexton  only  ex¬ 
cepted.”  Even  the  Coffee  House  is  mentioned.  One  or 
two,  gaining  admittance  within  its  hospitable  doors,  soon 
changed  the  convivial  atmosphere  which  its  aromatic 
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name  inspires,  to  one  of  funereal  gloom  when  they  took 
their  departure  as  fitting  occupants  of  the  busy  public 
hearse  lately  acquired  by  the  city. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  ‘‘castaway  seamen” 
who,  ‘‘taken  up  by  the  late  hard  Gales,”  met  final  ship¬ 
wreck  at  the  Poor  House,  where  they  were  finally  rescued 
by  death  from  ‘‘hardships  received  at  sea.”  The  ‘‘dread¬ 
ful  tempest”  of  September,  1804,  was  the  cause  of  casual¬ 
ties  of  a  tragic  nature,  and  again  the  mysteries  of  medi¬ 
cal  phraseology  are  superseded  by  the  superior  obvious¬ 
ness  of  such  reasons  as  ‘‘By  the  Fall  of  a  House,”  or  ‘‘By 
the  Fall  of  a  Chimney.” 

What  embryo  plots  for  unborn  stories  lie  dormant  in 
many  of  these  brief  official  references  which  accompany 
most  of  the  names  in  the  Register.  For  instance,  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  its  pages,  we  first  become  familiar  with  the 
seemingly  inoffensive  name  of  ‘‘Doon,”  as  we  read  ‘‘Wil¬ 
liam  Doon,  age  15  days,”  died  in  February,  1804.  Then 
we  find  that  he  was  the  son  of  ‘‘John  Doon,”  and  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  the  ‘‘neglect  of  his  mother,”  and 
he  is  then  branded  by  the  Remarks  as  being  ‘‘Illegiti¬ 
mate.”  Later,  the  death  of  Hannah  Shields  further  ac¬ 
quaints  us  that  her  ‘‘husband  says  she  was  murdered  by 
John  Doon.”  And  lastly,  a  month  later,  we  come  across 
the  death  notice  of  ‘‘John  Glascow  Doon,  son  of  John 
Doon,  age  2  years,”  and  out  of  our  sympathy  for  those 
blameless  infants  grows  a  sense  of  righteous  relief  at  the 
thought  that  the  sinister  burden  of  so  malevolent  a  name 
will  be  borne  into  the  future  by  two  less  of  his  hapless 
descendants. 

Another  page  brings  us  to  “Jane  Hendrickson.”  Vir¬ 
ulent  indeed  must  have  been  the  nostalgia  that  proved 
fatal  to  this  young  English  bride.  The  Remarks  state 
that  “this  person  is  said  to  have  broke  her  heart  at  not 
going  to  Liverpool.”  From  the  Oyster  House  where  she 
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died  from  “Grief  and  Fever”  we  can  picture  her  looking 
out  on  those  bitter  waters  of  separation,  listening  to  dim 
farewells  from  some  out-going  vessel,  and  then  to  their 
sobbing  echoes  fading  into  the  ceaseless  rhythm  of  the 
sluggish  tides. 

Pathetic  are  the  next  two  entries.  James  Leary 
flourished  in  his  “trade  and  profession”  for  just  one  year 
as  a  “destitute  orphan,”  when  “Inflammation  and  Fever” 
proved  the  merciful  cause  of  his  removal  to  the  home  of 
a  newly  acquired  father.  The  Remarks  state  further, 
“Mother  dead,  his  father  gone  6  months  God  knows  whith¬ 
er,  this  poor  child  died  at  a  Mrs.  Mannel’s,  Bay  Lane,  sex¬ 
ton  unpaid.”  Then  comes  Mary  Wilson,  whose  innocent 
babyhood  was  blotted  out  by  the  branding  adjective  “the 
reputed  daughter  of  John  Alley,  Esq.”  With  the  bloom 
of  her  birthright  thus  besmirched,  she  passed  away  with¬ 
in  one  day  from  “Infant  Debility,”  and  Mr.  Alley  was 
allowed  to  forget  the  incident  from  lack  of  living  evidence. 

Glowing  in  a  halo  of  virtue,  we  are  told  in  mournful 
stateliness  of  the  death  of  the  still  youthful  matron  Mar¬ 
garet  Millen,  who  “died  at  the  house  of  her  husband 
(George  Millen,  Esq.)  in  Marion  Ward,  whence  her 
corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  burying-ground  of  the  city, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  respected  concourse  of  the 
inhabitants;  who,  after  hearing  a  moving  discourse  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  delivered  by  the  reverend  Henry 
Holcombe,  retired  to  their  respective  abodes ;  upon  which 
the  corpse  was  put  into  a  coach  and  carried  to  Mr.  Mil- 
len’s  country  residence,  and  deposited  in  a  family  vault 
there.”  In  contrast,  and  safely  distanced  by  several 
pages,  we  come  to  Jane  Crosby,  queen  of  a  domain  that 
scoffed  at  propriety.  She  ended  her  reign  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  and  her  death  seems  to  be  justly  attributed  to 
“Dissipation  and  Distress.”  From  their  elevation,  these 
twin  capitals  seem  to  reproachfully  emphasize  the  depths 
to  which  her  sins  had  brought  her;  yet  surely  the  latter 
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cause  tempers  with  pity  the  significance  of  the  former, 
and  such  must  have  been  its  acceptance,  for  we  read  that 
her  “funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  from  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.” 

From  these  many  ill-fated  members  of  the  weaker 
sex,  we  pass  to  those  standard  bearers  of  romance,  and 
as  we  come  to  the  name  of  John  Beaumont  de  Allemagne, 
we  write  it  with  a  flourish,  fully  expectant  that  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  such  a  title  may  be  equalled  by  the  nobility,  of 
deeds  and  adventure.  However,  we  are  shocked  into  the 
truth,  when  we  learn  that  “formerly  a  gentleman  of  great 
fortune,  he  died  of  Old  Age,  and  was  buried  from  the 
Poor  House  at  public  expense  and  left  no  property.” 

Regretfully  we  conjecture  over  the  length  of  this  an¬ 
cient  volume  of  biography.  Perhaps,  had  it  been  of  more 
youthful  proportions  a  different  ending  might  have  found 
its  way  into  the  last  chapter.  And  now  our  glance  falls 
on  John  Baptiste,  whom  life  had  thrust  upon  the  stage 
of  manhood,  and  we  And  that  he  made  a  pathetic  exit  in 
the  first  act  of  an  unsolved  tragedy,  to  disappear  into  the 
wings  of  the  hereafter  due  to  a  “Broken  Heart.”  What  a 
world  of  speculation  for  his  audience,  from  the  steel-eyed 
critic  who  frowns  contemptuously  back  on  his  benign  as¬ 
sociate  of  a  more  humble  period,  to  the  sympathetic  spec¬ 
tator  who,  from  a  shadowed  spot,  weeps  a  furtive  tear 
for  a  soul  out  of  breath  with  the  futile  struggles  of  the 
play.  i 

A  hundred  years  and  more  have  elapsed  since  the 
ringing  down  of  that  Anal  curtain,  and  the  ghosts  of  its 
many  players  have  long  since  drifted  into  the  unknown. 
The  Register  slips  from  our  Angers,  its  leaves  close  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  we  return  it  to  its  comer  in  the  cobwebbed 
archives  of  the  past. 
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Charleston,  S.  G.,  was  fittingly  chosen  for  the  eight¬ 
eenth  annual  meeting,  April  4-6,  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums,  which  combined  with  its  usual 
conferences  the  observance  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  oldest  museum  in  the  United  States:  the  Charleston 
Museum.  At  this  combined  conference  and  sesqui-cen- 
tennial  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  represented 
by  the  managing  editor  of  the  Quarterly.  The  programs 
of  the  three-day  conference,  both  for  the  general  sessions 
and  the  sectional  meetings,  were  full,  not  only  of  interest, 
but  of  a  very  contagious  enthusiasm;  the  Charleston 
Museum,  at  which  the  general  sessions  and  many  of  the 
sectional  meetings  were  held,  offered  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  importance  of  the  “museum  idea’'  and  its  practical 
development;  the  entire  city  of  Charleston,  seemingly,  had 
united  in  a  display  of  hospitality  and  unique  entertain¬ 
ment  which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  elsewhere,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  duplicated. 

It  was  in  the  Charleston  Library  Society,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  libraries  in  the  United  States  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  that  the  Charleston  Museum  and  the  museum  idea 
had  their  origin.  The  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Museum,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  “Charlestown 
Library  Society*’  for  January  12,  1778,  is  so  interesting 
that  we  reprint  the  following  from  the  first  number  (is¬ 
sued  just  before  the  recent  meeting)  of  the  Charleston 
Museum  Quarterly. 

“The  minutes  read  quaintly.  A  new  member  is  ad¬ 
mitted;  a  new  catalogue  of  books  is  approved.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Heyward,  Henry  Middleton,  and  Arthur  Middle- 
ton,  among  others,  are  fined  three  pounds  each  as  ’de¬ 
faulters,’  their  offense  being  failure  to  attend  meetings. 
A  communication  from  another  member  is  read,  begging 
that  he  be  remitted  the  fine  for  non-attendance  at  the 
last  meeting,  as  he  was  iU.  Books  for  the  library  are 
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proposed :  DuHamel  on  Agriculture,  Mylnes’  Institutes  of 
Botany;  ‘Mr.  Bufon’s  natural  history  with  the  plates  col¬ 
oured  (all  the  volumes  to  be  sent  for  as  the  whole  work  is 
on  the  most  entertaining  and  instructing  subjects) Dr. 
Peter  Kahn’s  tour  through  North  America;  History  of 
Kamschatka  lately  translately  from  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage;  the  ‘Antique  Paintings  of  Herculaneum  6  volumes 
elegantly  bound,’  and  the  Encyclopedia,  whether  Paris  or 
Cieneva  edition  to  be  decided. 

“Such  serious  matters  disposed  of,  attention  turns 
to  strictly  new  business.  Would  we  might  know  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  had  preceded  the  action  now  so  formally 
recorded  in  the  elegantly  written  minutes  of  this  old  rec¬ 
ord  book: 

*His  Honour  the  President  proposed  that  a  special  Committee 
should  be  appointed  for  collecting  materials  for  promoting  a  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  this  Province  which  was  agreed  to  &  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  appointed  thereon  viz.  Messrs.  Baron,  Chalmers, 
Colcock,  Cosslett,  Fayssonx,  Grimfball,  F.  K.  Gordon,  Hewat,  Hey¬ 
ward,  D.  Deas,  Art.  Middleton,  Milligan,  Murray,  Moultrie,  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  Rhind,  Shirley,  Savagre,  Simpson,  Smith  A  Wells.’ 

“This  committee  included  a  group  of  young  men, 
educated  in  England  and  Scotland  and  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  whose  admission  to  the  Library  Society 
during  the  three  past  years,  the  minutes  indicate,  had 
augmented  the  purchase  of  scientific  books. — ^The  commit¬ 
tee  countenanced  no  delay.  Appointed  January  12th,  by 
March  22nd  it  had  outlined  the  purpose  and  defined  the 
scope  of  a  new  museum,  a  museum  for  the  province,  to 
collect  the  natural  history  material  of  the  province ;  it  had 
elected  four  curators  as  follows:  Charles  Cotesworthy 
Pinckney  and  'Thomas  Heyward,  Jun.,  Esquires,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Baron  and  Peter  Fayssoux,  Physicians.  These  men 
thus  became  the  first  museum  curators  in  America.’’ 

When  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  museum 
representatives,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  gath¬ 
ered  in  (Charleston  in  April  to  commemorate- the  pioneer 
work  which  was  thus  launched,  it  was  to  consider  plans 
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for  enlarging  the  activitiee  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  museum  movement.  An  elaborate  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  prepared  in  tentative  form,  and  this  was 
discussed  in  detail  at  the  meetings  of  all  the  sections,  art, 
science,  and  history,  and  reports  of  the  sentiment  of  these 
smaller  meetings  were  made  in  general  session.  The 
program  embraces  the  establishment  of  permanent  head¬ 
quarters,  with  a  paid  secretary  and  field  worker,  to  give 
more  centralized  strength  to  the  museum  movement  as  a 
national  agency  for  education,  and  to  extend  advice  and 
aid  to  individual  communities  in  museum  development. 
The  numerous  details  of  the  program  have  been  carefully 
worked  up  in  a  well  unified  general  scheme  for  expansion, 
which  has  been  received  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  promises  well  for  its  success. 


The  Society  has  received  from  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon, 
Secretary  of  State,  a  “Photographic  copy  of  the  map  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee.*’  The  original  of  the  map,  which 
bears  the  date  July  13, 1818,  is  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
oflUce.  The  copy  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lendon  is  framed,  and  has  been  hung  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  in  Savannah. 


The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  Held  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  ....  1862,  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  its 
library,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Sherwood  Whitney,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Augusta.  The  book  was  found  by  the 
Rector  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  is  now  presented 
by  him  to  the  Society  through  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  F. 
Reese,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
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Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  has  presented  to  the  library  the 
four  index  volumes  to  the  Colonial  and  State  Records  of 
North  Carolina.  The  library  contains  10  volumes  of  the 
Colonial  Records,  and  would  like  to  complete  the  set,  the 
important  contents  of  which  are  now  so  easily  available 
through  the  index  volumes  given  us  by  Mrs.  Bullard. 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  announcement  is  made 
of  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Bullard,  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  genealogical  books  and 
books  of  Georgia  and  Southern  history.  The  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  Mrs.  Bullard  for  her 
generosity,  which  will  enable  the  Society  to  make  some 
very  valuable  additions  to  this  important  department  of 
its  library. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  earlier  issues  of  the 
Quarterly  are  still  available,  and  members  of  the  Society 
whose  files  may  lack  some  numbers  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  managing  editor,  who  will  be  glad  to 
supply  the  missing  nmnbers  while  the  supply  holds  out. 

It  is  still  possible  to  make  up  a  few  complete  files  of 
the  Quarterly,  beginning  with  the  first  volume  in  1917. 
These  complete  sets  are  now  offered  to  members  of  the 
Society  at  five  dollars  a  set,  in  order  to  give  those  who 
may  desire  it  the  opportunity  to  secure  complete  files 
while  they  are  still  obtainable.  The  supply  of  some  num¬ 
bers  is  very  small. 
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Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period.  By  Claude  G. 
Bowers.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1922.  pp. 
XIX,  606.) 

The  author  of  this  entertaining  study  of  the  two 
Jackson  administrations  has  unconsciously  described  his 
own  work  in  his  characterization  of  Henry  Clay.  “The 
contribution  of  new  ideas  to  a  discussion  was  not  his 
forte.  But  he  could  gather  up  the  material  at  hand,  and 
weave  it  into  a  speech  [book]  of  fervent  declamation 
[narrative]  which  created  the  momentary  impression 
that  he  was  breaking  virgin  soil.”  Mr.  Bowers  has  gath¬ 
ered  up  his  material  from  a  comprehensive  list  of  sources, 
in  which  his  investigations  have  been  very  carefully 
made.  These  sources,  however,  are  mainly  the  well- 
known  standard  works,  both  the  published  writings  of 
contemporaries  and  the  studies  of  later  writers.  What¬ 
ever  originality  the  book  possesses,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
new  version  of  facts  which  were  already  well  known  or 
could  be  easily  ascertained. 

Because  this  version  is  told  in  a  clear-cut,  rapidly 
moving  narrative  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est,  the  book  will  undoubtedly  have  a  wide  circulation. 
This  is  what  it  deserves,  and  the  author  deserves  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  thanks  for  having  held  so  close  to  historical 
accuracy  and  for  having  at  the  same  time  imparted  to  his 
work  so  much  live  interest.  His  task  in  this  direction,  it 
is  true,  was  the  easier  because  of  the  unusual  degree  of 
interest  attached  to  the  “brilliant,  dramatic,  and  epochal 
party  battles  and  the  fascinating  personalities”  of  the 
period  which  he  treats.  Since  the  author  has  excluded 
from  consideration  all  issues  of  the  Jackson  administra¬ 
tions  which  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  politics 
of  the  time,  and  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  dramatic 
party  battles  and  the  fascinating  personalities,  the  book 
will  undoubtedly  have  many  readers  who  would  not  care 
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for  a  careful  study  of  the  period  from  a  broader  view. 
This  method  of  treatment,  however,  has  one  unfortunate 
r^ult.  The  light  which  plays  on  the  political  aspects  of 
the  great  issues  of  the  day  is  so  strong,  that  the  reader 
becomes  dazzled.  By  a  deliberate  effort  he  must  remind 
himself,  occasionally,  that  the  national  bank,  and  the 
questions  of  nullification,  state  rights,  and  secession,  al¬ 
though  they  had  their  political  side,  were  not  mere  polit¬ 
ical  footballs,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  permit¬ 
ting  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster  to  indulge  their 
political  ambitions  and  animosities. 

In  all  of  us  there  is  a  tendency  toward  hero-worship, 
but  it  sometimes  appears  that  this  tendency  is  little,  if 
any,  stronger  than  its  opposite,  the  pleasure  we  experi¬ 
ence  in  seeing  a  hero  overthrown.  Mr.  Bowers  seems  to 
find  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  of  this  kind.  He  is  anxious 
to  have  the  reader  know  that  all  these  fascinating  per¬ 
sonalities,  whom  generations  have  been  taught  to  respect 
or  reverence,  were  “intensely  human  in  their  moral  limi¬ 
tations  that  “they  lived  in  houses,  danced,  gambled  and 
drank,  fiattered  and  flirted,  gossiped  and  lied,  in  a  Wash¬ 
ington  of  unpaved  streets  and  sticky  black  mud,  made 
their  way  to  night  conferences  through  dark,  treacherous 
thoroughfares,  and  played  their  brilliant  parts  in  a  be¬ 
draggled,  village-like  capital.”  Clay  was  an  utterly  self¬ 
ish,  unscrupulous  politician,  whose  selfishness  is  the  more 
reprehensible  because  he  had  the  effrontery  to  state — 
the  author  cannot  forget  it — ^that  he  would  “rather  be 
right  than  be  president.”  Calhoun  was  designing  and 
ambitious;  Webster  was  a  hypocritical  politician.  In 
trying  to  impress  these  facts  on  the  reader,  the  author  too 
often  sets  up  what  he  considers  the  “fashionable”  concept 
of  the  men,  in  order  to  demolish  it  with  facts  which  are 
taken  from  the  best-known  sources,  and  which  would  be 
contradicted  by  few. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  book  shows  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  trained  historian,  but  the  result  of  journalistic. 
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rather  than  historical,  instinct.  The  author  has  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  generalization,  which  leads  him  into  occasional 
statements  which  will  not  bear  close  analysis  or  too  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation :  for  example,  “it  is  scarcely  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  when  Martin  Van  Buren  appeared  at 
social  functions  with  the  pretty  Peggy  on  his  arm,  he 
made  himself  President  of  the  United  States.”  The  pages 
carry  a  liberal  supply  of  footnote  references,  many  of 
which,  however,  are  hardly  essential  or  are  at  least  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  while  on  other  points  references  are 
needed,  but  are  lacking.  “Close  students  of  the  period 
are  now  convinced  that  preliminary  to  this  alliance  with 
Jackson  an  agreement  had  been  made  that  Calhoun  was 
to  succeed  to  the  Presidency  after  four  years,”  but  there 
is  no  citation  from  these  close  students.  Livingston’s 
speech,  following  the  Webster-Hayne  debate,  “is  entitled 
to  more  consideration  from  historians  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,”  but  it  receives  little  more  consideration  from 
Mr.  Bowers  than  this  brief  mention. 

The  book  has  some  special  interest  for  Georgians, 
from  the  fact  that  William  H.  Crawford,  John  McPherson 
Berrien,  and  John  Forsyth,  appear  in  its  pages,  though 
all  of  them  rather  incidentally.  In  its  account  of  Craw¬ 
ford’s  last  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomination,  the 
book  follows  the  generally  prevailing  view  that  his  defeat 
was  due  to  a  rather  unholy  alliance  on  the  part  of  Clay 
and  the  other  candidates,  in  refusing  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
gressional  caucus,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  the  caucus 
had  been  slowly  but  surely  losing  its  prestige  for  many 
years,  and  had  become,  before  1824,  an  out-worn  institu¬ 
tion,  the  days  of  which  were  numbered.  Crawford’s  only 
hope  of  securing  the  nomination  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
“regularity”  of  a  caucus  nomination,  but  the  revolt 
against  the  caucus  had  become  so  powerful  that  a  nomi¬ 
nation  so  secured  was  very  generally  brushed  aside,  as  an 
effort  at  clique-dictation,  and  as  not  binding. 
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